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BISHOP PINKNEY. 


HE Rt. Rev. William Pinkney, D. D., LL. D., 
fell asleep in Christ on the morning of the 4th 

day of July, 1883. He was the fifth Bishop of the 
Diocese of Maryland, having been consecrated Assist- 
ant Bishop on the 6th day of October, 1870, succeed- 
ing to the full charge of the Diocese at the death of 
Bishop Whittingham, October the 17th, 1879. Brief 
as was his Episcopate, few men have filled the high 
and holy office of Bishop in the Church of God with 
more fidelity to conscience, or with greater diligence 
in the discharge of duty. ‘‘ A workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed,” he fell in the midst of labors *‘a 
good man, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” 
William Pinkney was born in Annapolis, Md., April 
the 17th, 1810. His father belonged to an illustrious 
family. His grandfather sprung from one of the 
most respectable and ancient families of Britain, and 
the Bishop always pointed with pride to the heroism 
and courage of his ancestors during the Revolution- 
ary struggle for American independence. Writing 
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of his grandfather’s mistaken fidelity to the English 
rule, because he had taken the oath as a subject of 
the British Crown, he says: ‘‘He was a hero in 
spirit, a man of indomitable moral courage, and the 
highest moral integrity, who never sacrificed con- 
science to expediency, and never yielded up its dic- 
tates but to clear convictions of duty. . . . Even 
those who may be disposed to censure his adherance 
to the oath he had taken must admire the sterling 
and heroic spirit he displayed in sacrificing his ease, 
his comfort and his fortune to what he believed to be 
his duty.” This scrap of family history briefly but 
pointedly illustrates the character of an ancestry that 
gave to our country the great and honored legalist 
and statesman, William Pinkney, to whom the high 
tribute was paid: ‘‘ His opinions had almost acquired 
the authority of judicial decisions;” and which also 
gave to the Church another William Pinkney, of 
whom it may be justly said that he was in many 
things the equal of his illustrious relative. He had 
early learned the value of time, and the worth of 
study. While yet a mere lad he had entered 8. 
John’s College, Annapolis, and with such compeers as 
the late Dr. John H. Alexander of Baltimore, famous 
as a scientist, and one of the ripest scholars of his 
day, young Pinkney distinguished himself studying 
beside two other such brilliant competitors; it was 
found at their graduation that the Faculty could not 
award the honors to any one of the four, all being 
worthy to receive alike each and every prize offered 
by the Institution. In early manhood, the profession 
of the Law had tempted his ambition, and he had 
often said it had never lost its fascinating power over 
his mind and heart. So young in years, being only 
seventeen when graduating from college, he sought 
wider opportunities for study at Princeton, and there 
filled his mind with those grand principles which 
ever afterwards characterized his parochial min- 
istry and his episcopate. A strict construction of 
the Law and obedience to it, was one of the marked 
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features of his private and official life. How he came 
to change his purpose of studying for the Bar may be 
traced to the deeply religious tendency of his nature, 
which made him yearn to plead for souls. He only 
took a higher grade in the same calling, to plead _ be- 
fore the Judge of the whole Earth. His mind 
grasped with quick discrimination the great funda- 
mentals of truth. 

He began reading theology with avidity, and 
wisely selected such expounders of the Gospel as 
Donn and Beveridge and South, who he admired as 
among the greatest champions of our English Christ- 
ianity. Dr. George MclIlhenney was his Mentor in 
theological study, but it was largely due to his own 
indefatigable research and mental labor that he mas- 
tered the elements of that Christian science which he 
afterwards applied with such a grand success. He 
was ordained Deacon by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Stone 
in 1835, and immediately succeeded his faithful Men- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Geo. McIlhenney, in the charge of 
S. Andrew’s Parish, Somerset County, Md. He 
continued here about one year, when, having been 
advanced to the Priesthood, he was called to the 
parish of what was then known as ‘‘Addison Chapel 
Parish,” embracing a large portion of Prince George 
County, Md. Here he entered upon a long and very 
eventful pastorate of over seventeen years. During 
this period he lived much of his time in the saddle 
and traveled hundreds of miles on horseback, visit- 
ing nearly every home in the county in which his 
parish was located, often being called to adjacent 
counties to minister to the sick and dying where 
there was no one else to administer the sacraments 
in these remote and sparsely settled regions. It was 
no unusual thing, on such occasions, for the young 
rector to ride twenty or thirty miles in one day, and 
then to sit up and nurse the sick throughout the 
weary hours of the night, taking rest only when, on 
the morrow, he returned to his home, napping on 
his horse by the way. This was the daily and yearly 
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experience of the early ministry of Bishop Pinkney, 
and, but for the love with which he labored for his 
people, and the simple habits of his consecrated life, 
he would have been drawn into larger spheres of 
usefulness. His brilliant mind was far from being 
unappreciated in his comparatively obscure work. 
His light shone far beyond the limits of his rural 
charge; many of the best citizens of the Nation’s 
capital frequently found their way into the country 
to hear the eloquent young divine, and it was deter- 
mined that, if it was possible to secure him in Wash- 
ington, he should be induced to make a change. 
Nothing, however, was more distasteful to the loyal 
heart of Bishop Pinkney than change. He loved 
places and people around which clustered associa- 
tions and memories with a devotion that was chival- 
ric. Old localities and old friends made up the ro- 
mance and poetry of his heart. Like his great and 
illustrious uncle, he was loyal in the love he bore his 
own native State. Maryland was to him the syn- 
onym for everything that was lofty in patriotism 
and famous in letters. He loved his native land, but 
his native State was to him like his own mother’s 
arms. On her bosom were pillowed his own sleeping 
sires. To him her soil was sacred, mingling, as it 
did, with the dust of his best loved. He never left 
his State for other fields of labor that were open to 
him; he refused all calls to distant parishes, and, in 
the quiet of his country home, in the freedom of his 
country life, he had devoted himself, body and soul, 
to the service of his Master. 

After repeated and urgent solicitations from 
Churchmen in Washington, and letters from Bishop 
Whittingham, indicating that it was his duty to go, 
he, at length, yielded a reluctant consent to take the 
proffered Rectorship of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, then vacant, and which had for some time prior 
to his call, been battling for existence. The change 
was indeed a great one and involved singular respon- 
sibilities. As he often said afterwards, he entered 
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upon his new relations with the feeling that it was a 
forlorn hope. Coming from his quiet’retreat in the 
country, to the stir and excitement of the gay capi- 
tal, might have turned many an older head than his, 
but, with the increased anxieties of his new position, 
and the conscious need of careful and judicious hand- 
ling, the zealous Rector assumed full charge of his 
work, at a time in the history of the Parish, when a 
few mistakes would have consigned it to certain 
ruin. He met the issue with firmness and gentleness, 
he united all the factions, and joined the hands of all 
the hinderers so almost inperceptibly, that, before a 
year of his ministry in his new Parish had closed, 
everybody not only trusted him, but loved him. 
It is not mere praise to say that no man was ever 
more loved in his work and ministry than was Bishop 
Pinkney. Speak of him where you will in his Diocese 
and his name at once evokes a word of affection and 
of praise. When called to the high office of Bishop, 
nothing would satisfy his Parishioners but a contin- 
ued, even though provisional rectorship, as it was 
believed that nothing would save the Church, in 
which he had ministered so long and so faithfully, 
from financial embarrassment, but the name and 
official character of their old Rector. Having been 
twice enlarged during his rectorship the old Church 
was at length torn down and a new edifice erected in 
a more convenient part of the Parish. Beautiful and 
majestic as was the new Ascension, true to his sim- 
pler tastes, the Rector’s heart was often found sigh- 
ing over the ruins of the old Church, and it was a 
great burden for him to see the children of his con- 
stant prayers, laboring with what he felt to be the 
unnecessary burden of an unpaid for Church. He 
often wondered what would be the end of the strug- 
gle. Faithfully supported by his friend and as- 
sociate in the rectorship of the Ascension, the Rev. 
Jno. H. Elliott, S. T. D., Bishop Pinkney having stipu- 
lated to give the congregation ‘‘his rests,” and to go 
to them when not otherwise engaged in the discharge 
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of Episcopal duty, they at once yielded to the over- 
sight of their new Rector, who, by his own high 
character as a man and pastor, has at length won 
the confidence and affection of the whole flock, 
which fulfilled the earnest prayer of the Bishop in 
their behalf. In such a cursory sketch as this, of the 
life and work of Bishop Pinkney, only a passing 
glance can be taken of the many sided virtues that 
make up the character of the man. He clung with 
intense loyalty to the heritage of his Faith. He was 
a Churchman without any explanatory clause to indi- 
cate high, low, broad or narrow. He hated party 
lines. He stood by the Prayer Book as it is, and he 
believed with all his heart in the Divine commission 
of the Church in which he served. He felt that he 
was a Bishop in the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, and in this mighty conviction he undertook 
the Episcopal office. How often he recognized his own 
unworthiness none knew better than his personal and 
intimate friends; but there never was a moment of 
distrust in the authority of his commission, or of the 
rights secured to him by the great Head of the 
Church. On Him alone he leaned, and in His strength 
alone he acted. This it was that made him a true 
Bishop. It may not be without significance, also, 
that with the exception of Bishop Stone, Bishop 
Pinkney was the only other Bishop in the history of 
the Episcopate of Maryland, who, being nominated, 
received nearly a unanimous election of the entire 
convention. It had long been known that Bishop 
Whittingham regarded Dr. Pinkney of Washington 
as among the fittest of the clergy of the Diocese to 
fill the contemplated office of assistant Bishop. He 
had won the confidence and respect of his brethren 
as aman wise in counsel and firm in principles. A 
striking example of unselfish Christian devotion, and 
of sublime self-surrender to duty he lived and died 
the embodiment of a Christian Priest and Bishop, 
and the secret of it, was in the fact, that he loved his 
work and all the flock over which God had called 
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him to be an overseer. His warm heart was entirely 
emptied of self,and was filled with thoughtful solici- 
tude for others. 

With few wants and inexpensive tastes, so far as 
he himself was concerned, he devised generous things 
for his brethren. If he could make others happy he 
was content to stand in the background and enjoy 
quietly, but fully the conscious pleasures he had 
helped to furnish. How many country rectories will 
miss gifts that came unexpectedly to their doors? 
He loved to give. He was always giving, and his 
happy smile and word of childlike gratitude in re- 
sponse to acknowledgements from his brethren, was 
a precious commentary on the text, ‘‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” He was truly a 
father to all his spiritual children. But he was the 
bold and fearless Bishop, also. As gentle as a child 
he was as brave asa hero. He stood immovable on 
the rock of duty. He needs not one word of apology 
for any of his official acts. He asked nothing of the 
sort from any quarter. He deserves nothing of the 
sort from any friend. What he did he did openly 
and fearlessly in the strength of his consecrated 
convictions. Of all things, he despised insincerity, 
and nothing would rouse him to a spirit of righteous 
indignation quicker than to question the integrity of 
his motives, or the independence of his responsible 
acts ; and one who is able to judge impartially, said 
of him, that in every case where he sought legal 
advice it was found that the bishop's opinions needed 
little if any correction. He always first formed his 
own plans, and then made sure of his position by 
careful study. Everything that came from his heart 
was tempered in the white heat of godly love. His 
pure soul was aflame with the love of God. He 
dwelt in love and God dwelt in him, and therein was 
he made perfect in love. Not only in this respect 
was he like S. John among the apostles of the 
Church, but in his lofty estimate of the Gospel he 
preached. He leaned always upon the bosom of his 
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Lord in childlike love ; but who will forget the pres- 
ence of Bishop Pinkney, when he proclaimed the 
terrors of the law and persuaded sinners to repent 
and live? If there is another of the holy men of 
the gospel whom he resembled, it was S. Barnabas, 
‘*the son of consolation.” His missionary zeal was 
consuming ; to spread the comfortable Gospel of 
Jesus Christ abroad, was the grand ambition of his 
ministry; and nothing so much troubled his heart as 
his limited and often hindered ability to do more for 
the missionary cause of the Church. In his own 
Diocese he was head and front in all missionary en- 
terprises, and in his latest thoughts he was contem- 
plating what he could do to increase the usefulness 
and efficiency of the Diocesan Committee of Missions. 

Bishop Pinkney was a Preacher of marked ability. 
Having a poetic imagination his style was graphic 
and exceedingly chaste. His use of words evinced a 
careful and thoughtful preparation of his subjects. 
His sermons were full of the unction of the Holy 
Spirit. He lived as he taught others to live and that 
gave to his preaching a wonderful vitality. 

His voice, which had remained remarkably unim- 
paired by age, was full of sympathy, and this, to- 
gether with a richly stored mind, gave to his sermons 
a fascination which invariably gained for him an at- 
tentive and interested audience. 

His boldness in the pulpit was not obtrusive or 
insinuating, but he spoke ‘‘ as one having authority ” 
and as one who, in the exercise of his office, was ‘‘no 
respecter of persons.” In a sermon once preached to 
a wealthy congregation, whose decaying church edifice 
vainly pleaded for restoration, he said, among other 
strong words against the penurious spirit of the age: 


But the time is not come [to build] say some. Are you quite 
satisfied that the logic of this reasoning is sound or the faith of it 
trustworthy? Why is not this the time? Is it because you have not 
the means? Just think of it. * * * * * * * Is it a time to 
dwell in your ceiled houses, and this house lie waste? For look— 
the very elements have hung outa banner over you, a banner of dis- 
tress, from which the very name of the church is obliterated. I 
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this house is good enough for God, and you and I say it is; if we 
meet the proposition to go to the Quarries and dig stones and build, 
with the cold denial of our helping hand, where shall an architect be 
found who can so narrow down his genius as to design a building 
sufficiently mean for us to inhabit? The temples God built were 
magnificent. He made the world beautiful in its place. Heaven is 
beautiful, transcendantly rich in all that constitutes wealth of adorn- 
ment. He charged the Jews with a great sin against Him, in look- 
ing every man to his own house while the house of the Lord was 
neglected. And will it be gravely argued that we are less criminal 
who are contented to worship Him in a house neglected as i. private 
dwelling of ours is. 


A sermon ringing with such sentences as these— 
like sparks flying from the anvil of the preacher's 
heart on which his quick thought was beating out 
the iron of a great resolve, soon quickened into activ- 
ity the languid energies of that parish and in no long 
time after a beautiful church edifice was raised to the 
honor and glory of God, and became a witness to the 
Bishop’s faithful and fearless presentation of the 
truth. Whoever saw Bishop Pinkney preaching 
cannot soon forget the man or his message. Earnest 
and energetic in manner, with impressive gestures 
marking the emphatic passages of thought, his keen 
eye searching the listener’s very soul, one could al- 
most imagine an apostle of the early Church speak- 
ing for the integrity and glory of the Christian faith. 
Frequently he would leave his manuscript and going 
nearer to the congregation he would seem all aflame 
with newly kindled emotions while the congregation, 
at such times, would eagerly bend forward, lest a 
word should escape them. It was then that his rich 
voice fell like a strain of melody on the ear, and the 
light of his innermost spirit fell upon the finest gold 
of his intellect. It is to be regretted that some of 
these impromptu thoughts were not written down at 
the time for preservation. 

Bishop Pinkney was not only faithful in the pul- 
pit, but he preached by the wayside. He was often 
seen surrounded by a delighted group of workmen, to 
whom he kindly and judiciously preached ‘‘a little 
sermon,” as he called it. He could use satire with 
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the best possible humor and with the most consum- 
mate skill. On one occasion he was instrumental in 
the building of a rectory by one of his incomparable 
passes of genuine wit. Some ladies were showing 
him a fine new house and grounds in a parish whose 
rector lived in ‘‘ his own hired house;” he viewed the 
beautiful estate for a time in silence, and then, with 
a sudden change of countenance and in a woful tone 
of voice, he riveted the attention of kis friends with 
a pathetic picture of the long disused rectory, 
through whose broken roof the weary, faithful pas- 
tor, lying upon his humble cot, might ‘ look out on 
the sky-palace and count the stars in its pavement 
of blue.” It is unnecessary to add that the confused 
listeners soon went to work and made a comfortable 
home for their too much neglected pastor. On an- 
other occasion, while riding in a street car, he met a 
gentleman whom he knew to be a vestryman of a cer- 
tain parish, whose church had fallen into disuse, and 
was closed because of some misconceived notion of 
poverty. The Bishop had made several vain at- 
tempts to hold a service there, but excuses followed 
each appeal; the present occasion seemed providen- 
tial. The gentleman in the horse car was taking a 
new lamp home with him. When the Bishop sat 
down he fixed his eyes on this lamp and looked in 
silence, first at the lamp and then at the man who 
held it, until seeing a manifest confusion overspread- 
ing the gentleman’s countenance, the Bishop quietly 
remarked, ‘‘Excuse me, but I am deeply concerned to 
know what that is you hold in your hand.” The 
gentleman, looking more puzzled than ever, an- 
swered curiously, ‘‘ Why, sir, don’t you see, it is a 
lamp?” ‘‘Oh,” said the Bishop, ‘‘a symbolic lamp 
I suppose?” ‘‘ A what?” inquired the astonished ves- 
tryman. 

‘*A symbolic lamp,” the Bishop replied. ‘‘ You 
certainly remember a company of foolish virgins, 
who went out once to meet the bridegroom—who 
took lamps but took no oil with them. Now as you 
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are a vestrymman of ——— Church, which has been 
closed for so long a season, and where I have vainly 
tried to hold a service, I thought that perhaps you 
were carrying that lamp for the vestry as a symbol.” 
It may be surmised that it did not take that vestry- 
man long to comprehend the Bishop’s meaning, and 
that before the simile was completed, he profusely and 
honestly apologized to the Bishop, and at once set to 
work to open the neglected church, and also to pro- 
vide for regular services in it. 

Thus he tempered his reproofs with gentleness and 
loving kindness. A lady once remarked, senten- 
tiously, that it made her almost willing to sin again 
that she might receive the Bishop’s repeated admo- 
nitions, so sweetly worded and so affectionately ad- 
ministered. He could be aroused to severity, but it 
was not often possible. His happy disposition made 
him rather shun than seek the occasion of it, yet 
while he shrunk from being led to severe measures, 
he never shirked responsibility in order to seem kind. 
His bold spirit went always to the front when the 
necessity called for it, and one of the occasions that 
always caused the Bishop to speak with energy and 
warmth was when any one spoke lightly of the char- 
acter of another. He,held the honor of a man to be 
as sacred as the honor of a woman. Both were God’s 
children. He was a great lover of manliness and 
courage. In telling over some of the heroic deeds 
of the late war, his eye would kindle with new lus- 
tre, as he seemed to catch the spirit of the narrative. 
Had he been a soldier, he would have led armies to 
victory. It was natural that he should become in- 
terested in legal matters, also. Often when not 
pressed too hard in the line of duty, he would find 
his way to the court room and listen with intense in- 
terest to the case on trial; scanning the testimony 
with such critical accuracy that when giving his esti- 
mate of the case in private conversations afterward, 
it frequently happened that judgment followed pre- 
cisely as he predicted. The remark has often been 
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made that the bar lost a “‘ bright and particular star” 
when Bishop Pinkney entered the ministry of the 
Church. 

A devoted patron of education he encouraged com- 
petition in every department of college or school life. 
Six hundred dollars would not probably cover the 
Bishop’s annual expenditure of money for medals 
alone. ‘‘ The Bishop’s Medal” was always costly and 
beautiful, and proud indeed was that youth who was 
successful in obtaining it. 

Bishop Pinkney did not aspire to be an author, but 
in the midst of a very busy life he published a bio- 
graphy of his illustrious uncle, William Pinkney, and 
several unpretentious volumes of poetry—among 
which “Songs for the Seasons” and “ Ernest 
Murray” may be especially noticed. Many of his 
sermons have been printed in pamphlet form, and 
only once, I believe, did he enter the field of con- 
troversy and then, much against his inclination; but 
his ‘‘ letter” in answer to a certain clergyman whom 
he thought to be unduly prejudicing the minds of 
young theological students in a lecture delivered be- 
fore them in 1861, entitled ‘‘ The Road to Rome,” 
is conclusive as defining his own views of Church- 
manship and as settling beyond dispute his theological 
tendency. He published many occasional poems for 
his own private circle of friends, and such others as 
cared to enjoy them. He wrote and published a most 
affectionate tribute to the memory of his brother Dr. 
Ninian Pinkney, U. 8. N., between whom and him- 
self there existed the most devoted attachment. 
Among the last things he gave to the press was his 
remarkable letter in defence of the memory of his 
uncle, and which led to a friendship between the 
Bishop and the celebrated jurist and orator, Charles 
O’Conner, which lasted unbroken until the Bishop's 
death. It wasindeed no little satisfaction to the Prot- 
estant Bishop to enjoy the heart and home of so dis- 
tinguished a Roman Catholic layman. 

It is well known how attached the Bishop was to 
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his almost life-long friend W. W. Corcoran, Esq., of 
Washington. This venerable philanthropist and good 
steward of the riches of this world counted Bishop 
Pinkney his ‘‘ best friend.” When the Bishop’s death 
Was annonnced to him he exclaimed, amid tears and 
heavy sighs “O, I have lost my best friend on earth— 
my best friend indeed.” Many, to-day, echo these 
words of gratitude and affection, and many will join 
Mr. Corcoran in building not only the marble monu- 
ment perhaps, but a monument of love over the grave 
of our departed father in more truly consecrated 
lives, and in a more devoted labor for the Church he 
loved. 

He is gone from us to the other home he loved bet- 
ter. God took him at his word, ‘‘to die in the work.” 
As a friend has written, ‘‘Age had not dimmed his 
eye, nor dread paralysis abated his natural vigor, but 
God, our Father, who had appointed him to be an 
apostle, took him gently from his post of duty to his 
blessed rest.” He had preached the very night be- 
fore his death. He grew eloquent, we are told, with 
heavenly themes, and, in closing he seemed to be- 
speak his own approaching end and to anticipate the 
glory. 

Struck from the heart harp of his own dear 
life, the echoing symphony of heavenly faith will 
never lose its sweetness to our listening ear; but 
we shall know the tone and the voice once more, when 
passing through the valley of the shadows in the night 
of death we meet in the light and morning of eternal 
day, on the tuneful hills of Zion. 

How shall we better close our loving task than in 
the Bishop’s own sweet words of faith : 

‘**So life is. To-day brilliant and full of the exul- 
tancy of hope. To-morrow hushed in silence, only as 
we view it in the golden glory of the life to come.” 


We may not walk together side by side, 
As in those bright and happy days of yore ; 
And yet I feel that thou art with me, still, 
Not lost to earth, but only gone before. 


CHARLES D. ANDREWS. 











THE LEGAL ENFORCEMENT OF CONFORMITY 
TO DOCTRINE AND TO RITUAL. 


po study of the judgments of the eccle- 
siastical courts in England, and a careful con- 
sideration of some efforts that have been made in the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, towards the obtaining of a 
prompt, easy and thorough method of enforcing con- 
formity to whatever may happen to be orthodoxy at 
any given time, have led me to think that it may be 
timely to submit to the consideration of American 
Churchmen a calm and dispassionate statement of 
the essential limitations upon, and the difficulties 
necessarily inherent in the exercise of ecclesiastical 
discipline with regard to doctrine and ritual. 

It is obviously just, that, as a perquisite to the 
penal enforcement of any law, there should be a pre- 
cise definition of the persons, who are to be held 
legally responsible for disobedience, the terms of the 
law which is to be obeyed, and the procedure by 
which disobedience is to be punished. 

These points having been pre-determined, there 
remains the grave question as to the advisability of 
attempting to enforce obedience by penal proceed- 
ure. 


I. 


In the first place, therefore, I argue, that the 
clergy are, and the laity are not, legally liable to 
punishment for heterodox doctrine and unauthorized 
ritual. The Church has never recognized the amena- 
bility of laymen to ecclesiastical censure, save by 
the rubric and the canons enacted in conformity 
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thereto, which prescribe that, a layman, known by 
the minister ‘‘ to be an open and notorious evil liver 
or to have done any wrong to his neighbors by word 
or deed, so that the congregation be thereby offend- 
ed,” may, in the discretion of the officiating minister, 
be repelled from the Holy Communion. The similar 
rubric in the Book of Common Prayer of the Church 
of England has been construed by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council to exclude the idea of 
repulsion for any cause other than those specified in 
the rubric, which obviously have no reference to 
heterodoxy in doctrine.!’ Nor can that aggregate of 
lay members, which constitutes the congregation, be 
held responsible for the doctrines that are preached 
from the pulpit, or for the rites and ceremonies that 
are observed in the services. The lay administration 
of the congregation is delegated to the vestry, and 
its ecclesiastical administration, including everything 
that pertains to the ordering of the service, is vested 
in the clergy. 

Tne wardens and vestrymen are not ecclesiastical 
officers. If the congregation has not been incor- 
porated, they are the agents for civil purposes of a 
voluntary association of laymen. If the congrega- 
tion has been incorporated, they are the trustees of 
that body upon which the State has conferred the 
franchise of corporate succession for the purpose of 
acquiring and holding title to the congregational 
property. In neither case can they exercise any con- 
trol over the congregational services. 

There are some questions in ecclesiastical law, as to 
which opinions may reasonably differ, but this is not 
one of those questions. More than a century ago, 
Lord Stowell? said: The office of churchwarden is 





1 Jenkins vs. Cook, L. R. I. P. D. 80. The late Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the present Archbishop of York sat in the case and 
concurred in the judgment. The Minister had repelled the appellant 
because he had denied the personality of the Devil. 

* Hutchins vs. Denziloe, 1 Hagg Const,, 173. 
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of observation and complaint, but not of control with respect to 
Divine worship . . . if the minister introduce any irregularity 
into the service, they have no authority to interfere, but they may 
complain to the ordinary of his conduct. 


In 1868, Sir Robert Phillimore held! that church- 
wardens could not lawfully remove ornaments which 
the minister had placed inthe church. The Supreme 
Court of New Jersey has held,? that if the vestry 
lock the rector out of the church because they disap- 
prove of his manner of administering the services 
they are liable to him in damages. In Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Justice Ludlow’ enjoined a vestry from dismiss- 
ing a rector because they regarded him as heretical. 

The same doctrine is laid down in a report* made 
to the last General Convention, by a committee of 
which the Bishop of Pennsylvania was chairman, 
wherein it is said: 

The wardens and vestry are not, and cannot lawfully or scriptur- 
ally be, masters and rulers of the clergy, but they are auxiliary to the 
clergy as important adjuncts and aids in the work in which they have 
been set by the Holy Ghost. ° 


There cannot, in justice, be legal responsibility for 
inaction where there is no power to act. Therefore, 
as the correlative of the subjection of the congrega- 
tions to punishment for ritual excess or deficiency, 
there must be an admission of the exercise of congre- 
gational discretion in action as to ritual, and such an 
admission would be inconsistent with the theory of 
our Church and fatal to its continued existence. The 
amenability of the clergy, not to their several congre- 
gations, but to Episcopal authority, and the ordering 





1 Ritchings vs. Cordingley, L. R., 3 A. & E., 113. 

* Lynd vs. Menzies, 4 Vroom, 33, $1,000 damages were recovered by 
the Rector, 

® Batterson vs. Thompson, 8 Phila., 251. 

¢ Journal of the General Convention of 1880, p. 456. 

5 As the correlative rights and duties of rectors and vestries as to 
the services see, also, Rev. Mr. Baum’s valuable treatise, page 176. 
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of the service, not at the will of the congregation, 
but in the clergyman’s trained and intelligent discre- 
tion, exercised in obedience to the law of the Church 
and within the limits of her comprehensiveness, are 
alike essential to the maintenance of the unity of the 
Church. 

Reasoning by exclusion, I come now to the clergy, 
who are responsible for the doctrines preached from 
the pulpit, and for the administration of the religious 
services, but they cannot be held responsible there- 
for either to their vestries, their congregations, or to 
conventions, diocesan or general. The report of the 
committee, before referred to, states the law on this 
point accurately and concisely: 


Ecclesiastically, therefore, the Rector stands alone. There is no 
codrdinate authority in his parish in matters spiritual pertaining to 
the cure of souls. In respect to certain temporal affairs, his right and 
authority are limited both by canons and charter. 

The rector is responsible for the due discharge of his official du- 
ties and clerical conduct to the ecclesiastical authority of the diocese 
only; a fact thus stated in the Institution office when it charges the 
instituted minister to bear in mind that he is ‘‘ accountable to the ec- 
clesiastical authority of the Church here and to the Chief Bishop and 
Sovereign Judge of all hereafter;” and any complaint against a rector 
in reference to his teaching or ministering must be made to the Ordi- 


nary of the diocese. 


The ritual canon, adopted by the General Conven- 
tion in 1874, clearly expresses the judgment of the 
highest authority in this Church, to the effect that 
the minister alone is to be held responsible for the in- 
troduction of ‘‘ceremonies or practices not ordained 
or authorized in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
setting forth or symbolizing erroneous or doubtful 
doctrines,” for that canon provides for an investiga- 
tion by the Bishop and Standing Committee, and for 
an admonition to, and trial, not of the congregation, 
but of the offending minister. 


II. 


If, in times of excitement, a diocesan convention 
should happen to be in session, when, in any parish, 
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anything has been said or done, or is supposed to 
have been said or done, which bears, or which may 
be supposed to bear, a constructicn which the domin- 
ant party regards as heretical, it is probable that an 
effort will be made to secure a quasi-judicial decision 
under an abuse of legislative forms. To the party 
leaders such a course offers great temptations. The 
delay, trouble and possibly uncertain result of a trial 
can be avoided. The party whip can be cracked, and 
under its lash many a man may be coerced into af- 
firming by his vote with the majority that which 
he would hesitate to declare under the individual 
responsibility of a judge. That which is, in many 
respects, a conviction can, in that manner, be ob- 
tained, without a definite statement of the charge, 
without the production of any real evidence in 
its support, and before the accused realizes that 
he has been put upon his trial, he may find him- 
self branded as a condemned criminal. Any such 
course of action is indefensible in principle and 
most pernicious in its practical results. It intensifies 
that odium theologicum, whose bitterness is pro- 
verbial, it irritates the feelings of opposing parties, 
and it may have the unhappy effect of converting 
into a schism that which is only a difference of 
opinion. If authority be desirable for the condemna- 
tion of such an extra judicial proceeding, I need only 
refer to the General Convention of 1844, in which, 
when the Oxford movement had not unnaturally 
aroused the anxieties of those who desired to main- 
tain the Protestant character of our Church, it was 
proposed that the General Convention should act on 
the subject, and as the result of a full discussion, it 
was resolved, the clerical representatives of twenty- 
five out of twenty-seven dioceses, and the lay repre- 
sentatives of eighteen out of twenty-two dioceses, 
concurring: 





1 Perry’s Handbook of the General Convention, page 170. 
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That the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies considers the Lit- 
urgy, Offices and Articles of the Church sufficient exponents of her 
sense of the essential doctrines of Holy Scripture; and that the Canons 
of the Church afford ample means of discipline and correction for all 
who depart from her standards. 

And further, that the General Convention is not a suitable tribunal 
for the trial and censure of, and that the Church is not responsible for, 
the errors of individuals, whether they are members of this Church or 
otherwise. 


There is the deliberate judgment of one branch of 
the supreme legislature of the Church, upon three 
points; first, that the Church is not responsible for 
the errors of individuals; second, that the General 
Convention is not a suitable tribunal for the trial and 
censure of individuals; and third, that the canons 
of the Church afford ample means of discipline and 
correction for all who depart from her standards. 

There is in the nature of man a tendency to assume 
as true that which is charged against those who do 
not conform to established orthodoxy, and that ten- 
dency is intensified when popular excitement has 
fanned the smouldering embers of party spirit into 
flame. Because of the known existence of that ten- 
dency, and for the purpose of giving time for reflec- 
tion, and of protecting against a hasty and inconsider- 
ate conviction those who are unjustly accused, all 
systems of jurisprudence prescribe certain methods 
of procedure which must be followed with precision 
and with judicial deliberation. Those methods of 
procedure, however they may differ as to details, 
agree in requiring that the tribunal be impartial and 
intelligent, that the defendant have reasonable notice 
of the precise charge he is to meet and of the time 
and place of trial, that he be permitted to hear the 
evidence against him and to adduce testimony on his 
own behalf, and that he be fully heard in his defense, 
in person or by counsel. The canons of the General 
Convention have prescribed the procedure for the 
trial of Bishops, but they have remitted to the sev- 
eral dioceses the power of legislating as to the trial of 
other clergymen; and the conventions of the several 
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dioceses have enacted more or less scientific forms of 
procedure in such cases. 

The judicial system of our Church is, obviously, 
incomplete, for want of an appellate tribunal to en- 
sure uniformity in the administration of the law, and 
to correct the errors of diocesan courts of the first in- 
stance. Every criminal trial involves not only a 
finding that a given act was done or omitted to be 
done, but also an adjudication that that act or that 
omission constitutes in law a crime. Under our 
present system that may be judicially declared to 
be heretical in one diocese which in other. dioceses 
would be regarded as unimportant, and in some dio- 
ceses be lauded as expressive of sound doctrine. The 
lack of an appellate court, whose jurisdiction shall be 
commensurate with the territorial boundaries of our 
Church, is scarcely consistent with the affirmation of 
the unity of the Church. 

It may be laid down as a rule, to which there is 
no exception, that, whenever a case of doctrinal or 
ritual irregularity invites attention in any parish, the 
only mode of dealing with the offense, otherwise 
than by Episcopal admonition, is by proceeding in 
strict accordance with the canons to try the offending 
clergyman, and if, after a fair trial, he be found 
guilty, to administer to him such punishment as the 
law of the Church has declared to be applicable to 
the offense. , 

The clerical office is a right of property, and as 
such, protected by the Constitution of the United 
States and the law of the land. 

The rule with regard to the legal effect of the judg- 
ment of ecclesiastical tribunals is, as stated by Lord 
Kingsdown,! that such judgments will be enforced by 
the courts of law, guoad civilia, only when the tribu- 
nal *‘ has acted within the scope of its authority, has 
observed such forms as the rules require, if any forms 





1]ong vs. Bishop of Capetown, 8 Moore P. C. N. 8., 44. 
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be prescribed, and if not, has proceeded in a manner 
consonant with the principles of justice.”’* 


ITI. 


The precepts of the moral law are clear, and those 
fundamental doctrines of the faith which have found 
their best expression in the Nicene and the Apostles’ 
Creed are precisely stated. So also certain doctrines 
are plainly enunciated in the Articles, and some 
points of ritual are clearly prescribed in the rubrics 
of the Book of Common Prayer, yet there is, to say 
the least, a certain vagueness of definition as to many 
of the doctrines and much of the ritual of the Church. 
It may be possible to formulate a code which shall 
prescribe, with that degree of precision which is re- 
quired in the framing of laws for disobedience to 
which penalties are to be inflicted, what doctrines 
may, and what may not, be held and advisedly 
taught by clergymen, and what rights and cere- 
monies may, and what may not, be used in the ad- 
ministration of the services; but certain it is, that no 
such code has yet been formulated. The enactment 
of such a code would mark a new era in the Church's 
history, radically inconsistent and at variance with 
its past, for it would destroy that broad and liberal 
comprehensiveness which has put the Church in op- 
position on the one side to the “iron monotony” of 
Roman despotism, and on the other to narrow and 
intolerant sectarian bigotry. 

That the Church has always been in fact comprehen- 
sive no one can doubt. That its comprehensiveness 
has been narrowed in this country and at this day 
will not be asserted by any one who is well informed 
as to either the law or the actual condition of the 





18ee to the same effect—Dunbar vs. Skinner 21 Jur., 322; McMillan 
vs. Free Church, 23 Dunlop, 1314; Murray vs. Burgess, L. R. I. P. C., 
362; Forbes vs. Eden, L. R. I. Sc. & Div., 568; Judge Redfield’s notes, 
9 Am. Law Reg., 133; 10 Jd., 308; Mr. Fuller’s note, 10 Jd., 313; 
McAuley’s Appeal, 77 Penna., 397; Kerr’s Appeal, 89 Jd., 97. 
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Church. All shades of doctrinal opinion and of ritual 
practice are now represented among her clergy and 
her laity. Their differences in point of doctrine and 
of ritual may well be disregarded, if they are at one 
as to the fundamentals of the faith, and if they are 
united in love for God and in zeal for His service. 

The comprehensiveness of the Church is older than 
the Patristic theology, for the Apostle Paul wrote: 

‘*There are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit. 
And there are differences of administrations, but the 
same Lord. And there are diversities of operations, 
but it is the same God which worketh all in 
all.” This Scriptural recognition of the essential di- 
versities of unity is fittingly followed by that no- 
ble chapter upon Charity, which ought to be borne 
in mind by all of us, and chiefly so when we are 
most inclined to divert our attention from our own 
shortcomings to our neighbor’s lack of orthodoxy. 

The comprehensiveness of the Church has been one 
of the factors of its.growth and is to-day not the 
least important among the elements of its strength. 
The first point is well put in a lately published his- 
tory of ‘‘ The English Church in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” The second point can best be stated in the 
eloquent words of Canon Farrar, who has himself 
without trial been condemned in the opinion of some 
people for want of orthodoxy, and, who, not satis- 
fied with the full and faithful performance of his 
official duty, has devoted his leisure hours to the 
writing of scholarly and thoughtful books, among 
which the work from which I quote is the most ye- 
cent, and in some respects the most valuable. 

Messrs. Abbey and Overton say:! 

The inclusiveness of the Reformed Church of England has never 
been altogether onesided. It has always contained within its limits 
many who were bent upon separating themselves by as wide an inter- 
val as possible from the Church of Rome, and many on the other 





1 History of the English Church in the XVIII. Century, Vol. L, 
p. 341. 
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hand who were no less anxious that the breach of unity should not be 
greater than was in any way consistent with spiritual independence 
and necessary reforms. The Reformation undoubtedly derived the 
greater part of its force and energy from the former of these two 
parties; to the temperate counsels of the latter it was indebted for 
being a movement of reform rather than of revolution. Without the one 
religious thought would scarcely have released itself from the strong 
bonds of a traditional authority. Without the other it would have 
been in danger of losing hold upon Catholic belief, and of breaking 
its continuity with the past. Without either one or the other the 
English Church would not only have lost the services of many excel- 
lent men, but would have been narrowed in range, lowered in tone, 
lessened in numbers, character, and influence. To use the terms of 
modern politics, it could neither have spared its conservatives, though 
some of them may have been unprogressive or obstructionist, nor its 
liberals, although the more advanced among them were apt to be rash 
and revolutionary. And again:! The law of the English Church 
in its strict interpretation scarcely seems to tolerate the idea of variety 
in ceremonial and modes of worship. In practice it has never for 
long together merited the imputation of allowing no medium between 
a strict uniformity and a general confusion of all things. Even be- 
fore the reformation it admitted some variety of ‘‘ uses,” and since it 
has been left to its own resources, unhampered by the iron monotony 
of Rome, it has always allowed, in practice if not in theory, a fairly 
reasonable scope for those differences of taste and fecling, as well as 
of thought, which must needs co-exist in a church that aspires to be 
national. No doubt the difficulty of finding a tolerable medium be- 
tween the two extremes is very considerable; so much so that the gov- 
ernors of the Church have, from time to time, made a vigorous effort 
to insist that one rule, and one rule only, shall in all things be observed. 
They have never succeeded. Elizabeth attempted it, but wisely de- 
sisted before a sort of passive resistance which was more powerful than 
her own strong will. Laud attempted it, and in the effort brought 
destruction upon himself, and ruined for the time hiscause. The Act 
of Uniformity attempted it, but it was hardly passed before it was re- 
laxed and widened by accepted glosses and legalized interpretations. 


Canon Farrar says:? 


The Christian faith does not centre in a dogma or in a book, but 
in a person, and this is the cause and pledge of its essential unity. 


But unity does not exclude diversity — nay, more, without civer- 
sity there can be no true and perfect unity. Where there is no unity, 
there is distraction, but where there is no diversity there is death.— 
Where it is ignored, that amid the diversities of gifts and ministrations 
there is yet the translucent energy of one and the same spirit—there is 





1 Vol. IL, p. 463. 
* The Early Days of Christianity, Vol. I., p. 247. 
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confusion, and railing, and irreligious strife. And where, on the other 
hand, all lips mechanically repeat the same shibboleth for centuries after 
its significance has been worn away—where the dullness of a self styled 
‘* orthodoxy ” has obliterated the many hues of the wisdom of God— 
where inquiry is crushed under the feet of authority, where, in fact, 
there can be no independent inquiry because all conclusions are dic- 
tated beforehand by the tyranny of an usurped infallibility—there is 
uniformity indeed, but therewith corruption and decay. When it is 
persecution to alter the perspective of a doctrine and death to leave 
the cart rut of a system, when they who question the misinterpreta- 
tions of Scripture, which have been pressed into the service of popular 
errors, must face the anger of startled ignorance—when there is no 
life left save the spark which glows in the ashes of the martyr, or the 
lamp which flickers in the Reformer’s cell, then the caste which has 
seized the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven may boast indeed of unity, 
but it is the unity produced by selfishness in the few, and serfdom in 
the many. The unity so secured is but the stagnancy of the unrippled 
water, the monotony of the barren sands. It is the unity of the dead 
plain, ‘‘ where every mole-hill is a mountain, and every thistle a forest 
tree.” In this latter condition there is a deadlier peril than in the 
former. Even discords can be inwrought into the vast sequences of 
some mighty harmony, but what great music can be achieved with but 
a single note? Unbroken unanimity may be the boast of a deadening 
Buddhism, a withered Confucianism, a mechanical Islam; it cannot 
exist in a free and living Christianity. If it exist at all it can only be 
as an uniformity of indifference and ignorance—an uniformity of 
winter and of night. The uniformity of the noonday is only for the 
Infinite. For finite beings, if there be any light at all, there must be 
the colour of the sunset and the sevenfold lustre of the rainbow— 
which is only seen when there is rain as well as sun. 


Only the prism’s obstruction shows aright 
The secret of a sunbeam, breaks its light 
Into the jewelled bow from blankest white. 
So may a glory from defeat arise. 


The Church’s comprehensiveness has entered into 
and become part of its system of law, and that can- 
not now be a fair trial on a charge of heresy in doc- 
trine or non-conformity in ritual which does not 
pause in limine, to inquire whether the mantle of the 
Church’s charity be not broad enough to shield the 
defendant from the storm of persecution. The 
influence of the Church’s comprehensiveness in miti- 
gating the otherwise strict construction of her formu- 
laries was judicially recognized by Lord Stowell,! but 





! H. M. Procurator General vs. Stone, 1 Const. Rep., 428. 
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it was for the first time explicitly declared as a rule 
of legal construction by Lord Langdale! in Gorham 
vs. The Bishop of Exeter, and though when then 
enunciated it was criticised, it has since been, not 
merely acquiesced in, but followed and approved in 
every litigated case of doctrine which has been con- 
sidered by the ecclesiastical court of last resort in 
England. In Heath v. Burder? Dr. Lushington put 
the rule tersely in saying: ‘‘ That which has been al- 
lowed or tolerated in the Church ought not to be 
questioned by this Court.” In the Essays and Re- 
view case, Williams vs. the Bishop of Salisbury, Lord 
Chancellor Westbury said: 

It is obvious that there may be matters of doctrine on which the 
Church has not given any definite rule or standard of faith or opinion; 
there may be matters of religious belief on which the requisition of 
the Church may be less than Scripture may seem to warrant; there 
may be very many matters of religious speculation and inquiry on 
which the Church may have refrained from pronouncing any opinion 
at all. On matters on which the Church has prescribed no rule there 
is so far freedom of opinion that they may be discussed without 
penal consequences. Norin a proceeding like the present are we at 
liberty to ascribe to the Church any rule or teaching which we do not 
find expressly and distinctly stated, or which is not plainly involved in 
or to be collected from that which is written. 


In Sheppard vs. Bennet,* wherein the assertion of 
the doctrine of the spiritual real presence was held 
not to be heretical, Lord Chancellor Hatherly said: 

The Church of England has wisely left a certain latitude of opinion 


in matters of belief, and has not insisted on a rigorous uniformity of 
thought which might reduce her communion to a narrow compass. 


It is true that the decisions of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts in England are not binding upon our Church 
as authoritative definitions of doctrine. It is also 
true that the judgments of the English Courts of 
common law and equity are not conclusive as prec- 





1 Broderick & Fremantle’s Ecclesiastical Cases, 64. 
215 Moore, P. C., 45. 

* Broderick & Fremantle’s Ecclesiastical Cases, 247. 
4L. R., 4; P. C., 404. 
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edents in our Courts of law. Yet the sound learn- 
ing and vigorous reasoning of the able and eminent 
lawyers, whom England calls to seats upon her 
benches of lay and ecclesiastical justice, command re- 
spect, and give to their judgments an authority which 
is not limited by the territorial boundaries of their 
jurisdiction. It is not to be doubted that in future 
ecclesiastical trials in this country the judgments of 
the English Courts as to the doctrine and practice of 
that Church, to which the Church in this country “‘is 
indebted, under God, for her first foundation and a 
long continuance of nursing care and protection,” and 
from which she declares that she is far from intend- 
ing to depart “‘in any essential point of doctrine, dis- 
cipline or worship,” will have a controlling influence 
in the judicial construction of that doctrine, discipline 
and worship. 


IV. 


Having, I submit, established the propositions, 
that in cases of doctrinal or ritual innovation, the 
clergy only are subject to the Church’s corrective dis- 
cipline; that that discipline can only be administered 
in the due course of judicial proceedings, and that 
the Church’s system of law is lacking in precision of 
statement, modified in operation by the accepted fact 
of her comprehensiveness, and judicially construed 
with liberality almost amounting to laxity; I come, 
in the last place, to suggest certain practical consid- 
erations with regard to the efficacy and utility of 
ecclesiastical trials in doctrinal and ritual cases. 

An ecclesiastical trial is of grave importance not 
only to the clergyman who is put upon his trial, but 
also and still more so to the Church. To him it may 
result in a judicial decision that he has violated the 
most solemn vows that any human being can take 
upon himself, and that judgment may be followed by 
ignominious expulsion from his profession, and by 
the destruction of his worldly prospecis. For the 
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Church, such a trial, whatever its ending, is a dec- 
laration that the faith Divinely committed to the 
Church has not availed to save from serious error 
one of the chosen teachers of that faith, and it is an 
invitation to a censorious and critical world to turn 
away from the work which the Church accomplishes 
in elevating humanity, and to concentrate its atten- 
tion upon those unhappy dissensions which too read- 
ily arise between earnest and faithful men whose 
zeal is not tempered with discretion. At the best 
such a trial is, from every point of view, public and 
private, an evil, and as such not to be encountered, 
unless it clearly appears that the heresy is so grave in 
character and so demoralizing in its consequences 
that ill effects, greater than those necessarily incident 
to a trial, will result from the failure to bring the 
heretic to the bar of justice. 

The proscription of opinion is always dangerous as 
a precedent. The insolent and triumphant majority 
of yesterday may be the oppressed and down-trodden 
minority of to-morrow, and in their weakness the 
very weapons they had forged for the destruction of 
their adversaries may be turned against their own 
breasts. ‘‘ Thus, the whirligig of time brings his re- 
venges in.” The rejection of Dr. Hampden by the 
University of Oxford, under the influence of Dr. 
Pusey and his colleagues, has been followed not only 
by their victim’s elevation to the Episcopate, but also 
by the cases of Purchas, Maconokie, Green and 
others, and, on the other hand, the triumph of the 
Low Churchman and defeat of the Ritualists in those 
cases, bid fair to culminate in the material modifica- 
tion of the Act of 1874. 

“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.” It has often happened that persecution 
has given vitality and vigor to heretical opinions, 
which, if uncombatted, would have been forgotten. 
As Lord Macaulay' has well said: 





1 Essay on Gladstone’s Church and State. 
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Those who preach to rulers the duty of employing power to pro- 
pagate truth, would do well to remember, that falsehood, though no 
match for truth alone, has often been found more than a match for 
truth and power together. 


In this connection, let me also quote from Bishop 
White, clarum et venerabile nomen. In those me- 
moirs, which he has left as words of wisdom and 
instruction for our Church, he has said: 


These memoirs may serve for a check to the unnecessary exercise 
of authority; and may sustain the opinion, that, there being retained, 
in profession, the essentials of Christian verity, and, in practice, the 
degree of submission to public will necessary to social worship, much 
of what is made the subject of ecclesiastical law, may be safely left 
to the diversity of sentiment, which is the result of difference of in- 
telligence, of education and of constitutional character. But, asin an 
army, combination of force is found to excite their courage for an 
enterprise, more hazardous to every one engaged in it, than a danger 
from which he would shrink in his individual character; so, in a 
representative body, a member of it is prone to calculate on a degree 
of submission beyond what he would have imagined in the capacity 
of a sole legislator, although clothed with an authority greater than 
that in the other case supposed. 

In the estimation of discreet persons generally ecclesiastical legis- 
lation is thought to have been carried too far. What the author sees 
cause to lament, is that many who acknowledge this fact, and who are 
ready to lay unsparing hands on matters formerly established, would 
bind oa the Church something new and needless, and likely to excite 
diversity of opinion. They will do this with good intentions, and 
without being aware of the inconsistency. In a church having the 
secular arm for its support, what has been mentioned would be an evil, 
but it must be ruinous, if it should be dominant in a church, so much 
acted on as ours by opinion of persons of all degrees in life, under an 
orgacization, as it were, of yesterday, and therefore not having the 
support of habitual submission to its decisions. In these circum- 
stances, independently of other considerations, there is a call to the 
acquiring of a weight of religious character, not only in the Episco- 
pacy, but in the other clergy and in the lay gentlemen, to whom may 
be committed the important work of making changes in ecclesiastical 
institutions. Even with the advantage of such a character, let them 
be aware of the truth of the maxim, that one property of the art of gov- 
erning, is the taking of care not to govern too much. 


It would, I submit, be a grave mistake to narrow 
by legislation the wide limits of the Church’s com- 





1 Memoirs of the Church, page 278. 
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prehension, but far greater would be the evil of nar- 
rewing those limits by judicial legislation, that is, by 
deciding a particular case, upon a construction of the 
law which may be so rigid and confined 4s really 
to constitute the enactment of a new law, with an 
ex post facto application. The essential character of 
such judicial legislation and the imminent danger of 
its growth as the result of ecclesiastical trials, has 
been forcibly stated by Bishop Blomfield.' He says: 


The Annals of the Star Chamber suggest what consideration 
Laud and his followers would have had for the opinions of either of 
those two great parties which, even Laud’s most zealous admirers 
must admit, have, from the Revolution downwards, borne their full 
share in sustaining, the one the theological literature, the other the 
spiritual life of England. The example of the Westminster divines is 
not more encouraging. Suppose, on the other hand, that the Bishops 
of the dominant party in the Revolution period had been asked to 
pronounce their judgment as to the opinions which Laud had patron- 
ized fifty years before; or suppose a committee of those whose stagna- 
tion of spiritual life and unwise intolerance of all zeal caused the 
Wesleyan separation, called to say whether the doctrines and practices 
of the party, since commonly called evangelical, were or were not con- 
sistent with the general principles of the Church of England, what, in 
either case, would have been the result? We live, indeed, in more 
tolerant times; but still, who that knows anything of the history of 
Churches can doubt that there must always be danger lest » dominant 
theological party may be ready, conscientiously enough, to think and 
to pronounce that opinions strongly opposed to their own are incon- 
sistent with the general spirit of the Church? Far off be the day 
when the calmly expressed and wisely guarded statements of the 
Church’s written law, sanctioned by the assent of centuries, can be 
superseded by the rescripts of any committee. 

* om *~ * * * * 

Who shall predict how many new dogmas might not in ten years 
be propounded by such a body, under the notion of their having been 
always believed as unexpressed interpretations of the explicit state- 
ments of the Church’s formularies?) What has forced the idolatrous 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception on Roman Catholics but this 
very power, conceded to a dominant Ultramontane section, of declar- 
ing that the Church has always held impliedly what it had never 
before distinctly promulgated? 





1 Introduction to Broderick & Fremantle’s Privy Council Cases, 
XVII. 
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It may well be doubted whether conformity can be 
enforced by legal penalties. Individuality and inde- 
pendence may be crushed, zeal may be repressed, a 
difference of opinion may be magnified into a schism, 
a minority may be driven out, and the conformity of 
those who remain may be based upon an unanimity 
which is only another name for spiritual stagnation, 
but there cannot be undeviating conformity to one 
standard of orthodoxy, so long as the Church lives 
and grows. 

In England the experiment of legal repression has 
been tried under favorable circumstances, with all 
the advantages incident to the establishment and 
with the machinery of courts of law ever ready to be 
put in operation. Yet the present Prime Minister of 
the Crown, whose abilities, great as they are, are not 
greater than his love for and devotion to the Church, 
has stated the result of forty years of legai warfare 
in these words:' 


I do not disguise my belief, founded on very long and rather 
anxious observation, that the series of penal proceedings in the 
English Church during the last forty years, which virtually, though 
not technically, began with the action of the University of Oxford 


against Bishop Hampden, have as a whole been mischievous. 
os * * * * * 7” + 


They have exasperated strife and not composed it; have tempted 
men to employ a substitute at once violent and inefficient for moral 
and mental force; have aggravated perils which they were honestly 
intended to avert; have impaired contidence; and shaken the fabric of 
the Church to its foundations, 

And he adds: 

* as * * * * * * 

The more we trust to moral forces, and the less to penal proceed- 

ings (which are tc a considerable extent exclusive the one of the other) 


the better for the establishment and even for the church. 
* * * * * 7 * aa * 


One of the strangest freaks of human inconsistency I have ever 
witnessed is certainly this. We are much (and justly) reminded, with 
reference to those beyond our pale, to think little of our differences 
and much of our agreements; but at the same time, and often from 





1 Is the Church of England worth preserving ? By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M. P. 
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the same qnarters, we are taught and tempted by example, if not by 
precept, within our own immediate ‘“ household of faith,” to think 
incessantly of our differences, and not at all of our much more sub- 
stantial and weighty agreements. 


In another place’ Mr. Gladstone has said that 
which I cannot refrain from quoting in this con- 
nection: 


For myself, I am convinced, without claiming the adhesion of 
any one else, that the great preparatory agent in co-operation with the 
Roman Church is the war now 89 actively waged against belief. Dis- 
crediting as well as supplanting in susceptible minds the stay they 
once had, and furnishing no other, the sceptical assault too often 
leaves a state of vacancy and hunger, as well as of chaos, to which 
her boldness, and her confidence 1n the proposal of her peculiar reme- 
dies, are eminently congenial. But I think it plain that the separate 
existence of the school will be promoted, and its accentuation sharp- 
ened, and its tendency to supply recruits for the Latin Church pro- 
moted, by the long continuance of ineffectual attempts at legal pro- 
scription; which whet the appetite for strife, exasperate and harden 
the spirit of resistance, and have had a visible tendency in some de- 
gree to discredit the judicature of the country. 

Upon the whole, I surmise that sensible men, upon surveying the 
field of religious action during the last half century, will consider, 
each from his own point of view, that the cause of truth and right 
has had both its victories to record and its defeats to mourn over. It 
is a blessed thing to think that behind the blurred aspect of that 
cause, which we see as in a glass darkly, there is the Eye of One to 
whom all is light, and who subdues to His own high and comprehen- 
sive, and perhaps for that reason remote, puryoses all the partial and 
transitory phenomena, with which we are so sorely perplexed. The 
system or forms, under which we conceive the truth, may each pre- 
sent its several colors, hereafter to be blended into a perfect ray. It 
will not then be the most beastful or the most aggressive among them 
that will be found to be the least refracted from the lines of the per- 
fect truth. It will be the one which shall best have performed the 
work of love, and shall have effected the largest diminution in the 
mass of sin and sorrow that deface a world, which came so fair from 
the hand of its Maker. Here there is opened to us a noble competi- 
tion, wherein, each adhering firmly to what he has embraced humbly, 
we may all co-operate for the glory of God with a common aim; and, 
every one according what he asks, and according it as freely as he 
asks it, all may strive to cultivate the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace. 





1 ‘The Evangelical Movement; its Parentage, Progress and Is- 
sue.” The British Quarterly, July, 1879. 
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At the close of the Lambeth Conference of 1878, 
the Bishop of Pennsylvania was requested to preach 
before the assembled conference in the Cathedral of 
S. Paulin London. In the course of that sermon, 
every word of which was full of golden thought, that 
preacher said: 


Our little diversities, personal and national, as to non-essentials of 
fuith, and the accessories of worship, look very small before the great 
essentials in which we all agree. We feel that we all rest on the same 
corner and foundation stones laid in Zion, even Christ and his Apos- 
tles, and the eternal and distinctive verities of faith revealed in God’s 
holy Word. 


*” 7 * * 7 * * * 


The real remedy for the troubles within our own Church is not by 
repressive or by restrictive, or by punitive legislation; it is not by 
Courts of law, civil or ecclesiastical; it is not by bandying criminous 
and contemptuous words, and organizing parties in battle array under 
standards and principles foreign to the Gospel, but it is a more faithful 
setting forth of Christ. 


To those words I can add nothing, but, in their 
spirit, 1 may be permitted to suggest that, at this 
time, when the Church is called upon to resist as- 
saults upon the Christian faith, more dangerous be- 
cause more intelligently directed than ever before; 
when there is a world of sin and misery and wretch- 
edness around us; when more than ever there is 
poverty to be relieved, suffering to be alleviated, sor- 
row to be comforted; when there are men to be saved 
from utter wreck and ruin, the Church has more im- 
portant work to do than that of vainly striving to 
repress the doctrinal and ritual differences of its mem- 
bers. Let us individually cease to trouble ourselves 
about our neighbor’s failure to come fully up to our 
standard of orthodoxy—let us forget that we are high- 
churchmen or low-churchmen, broad-churchmen or 
narrow-churchmen, ritualists or anti-ritualists—let 
us remember only that we have ‘‘One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all,” and 
‘‘ with all lowliness, and meekness, with long-suffer- 
ing, forbearing one another with love, endeavoring 
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to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” 
let us as soldiers in one army, and under one banner, 
do whatsoever our Lord and His Church call us to do, 
for soon, too soon, to each and all of us, ‘‘the night 
cometh when no man can work.” 


CHRISTOPHER STUART PATTERSON. 
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HE Church Catholic, from the beginning, has not 
loved Assistant Bishops. For some ages they 

were almost unheard of. When admitted at all, it 
has only been because they seemed to be necessary, 
and their use has therefore been rigidly limited to 
cases of actual necessity. The only branch of the 
Church which has used them more freely, is that 
branch which has, with the least scruple, sacrificed 
principle to policy:—and that is the Church of Rome. 
Our own Canon on the subject (Title I., Canon 15, 

§ v.,) originally provided for only the one case of 
necessity, which we shall consider presently. A few 
years ago there was interpolated into it the permission 
for a Bishop to have an Assistant ‘‘by reason of the 
extent of his Diocese;” but in this case requiring the 
consent of the General Church before going into an 
election, besides the other checks provided in all cases 
after the election of a Bishop and before he can be 
consecrated. This new sort of Assistant was intended 
for such cases as Texas and California: but these 
were afterwards taken care of in another way, by the 
appointment of three Missionary Bishops. The con- 
sent of the General Church has never yet been even 
so much as asked for the election of an Assistant of 
this new-fangled kind, except by Virginia, in 1880; 
and then, after a full debate, the House of Deputies 
refused its consent by an overwhelming negative—the 
clerical vote being only eleven ayes out of forty-eight 
Dioceses, and the lay vote only eighteen ayes out of 
forty-four Dioceses. The ground of refusal, as 
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shown by the debate, was, that where there was 
strength enough to divide the Diocese, division was 
the true remedy to be applied. Nay, so strong was 
the conviction of the impolicy of this new kind of 
Assistants, that the committee having the matter 
under consideration reported in favor of repealing 
that new part of the Canon altogether! Objection to 
this came from the House of Bishops, who thought 
that the new sort of Assistants might possibly be con- 
venient at some unknown time and place hereafter. 
Thus far, however, it has undeniably been a dead let- 
ter, and is likely so to continue. When the first and 
only attempt to use a Canon results in a determina- 
tion to repeal it, a wise man will look upon it as be- 
ing thenceforward a very dead Canon. We shall 
examine the meaning of it, therefore, in its original 
shape—the only part of it which has ever been used. 

This Canon, then, says that ‘‘ When a Bishop of a 
Diocese is unable, by reason of old age, or other per- 
manent cause of infirmity . . . to discharge his 
Episcopal duties, one Assistant Bishop may be 
elected,” &c. All the cases arising under this Canon 
before the year 1867 were uncontested cases. There 
had been so much of preparation of the public mind, 
by the apparent break-down of health on the part of 
the Bishop, that no serious question was raised. In 
Ohio, for instance, though some thought that Bishop 
Mclivaine’s health was not so very seriously impaired, 
yet it could not be denied that he had often been re- 
ported as failing in strength; that his Diocese, because 
of broken health, gave him a year’s leave of absence 
to travel abroad; that his improvement, as evidenced 
by his own published letters, was so slow that only 
towards the end of the year was he able even to 
preach; and that on his return, somewhat restored, 
he attempted a visitation, and in three weeks broke 
down again so entirely that his physicians forbade his 
going on. Within a few weeks after that, his Con- 
vention met and elected an Assistant. And, very 
naturally, no question was made. 
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The first—and thus far the only—contest was made 
in 1867, at the election of the present Bishop of Vir- 
ginia as Assistant to Bishop Johns. Objection being 
first made in a Church paper not in harmony with 
the then prevailing tone of Virginia Churchman- 
ship (the Church Journal), little account was at first 
taken of it, on the natural supposition that mere par- 
tisanship was the sole cause of the objection; and a 
number of Standing Committees acted in the usual 
courteous manner, without realizing the fact that 
there was any important issue at stake. But gradu- 
ally certain points began to emerge into proper prom- 
inence. 

The first was, that Bishop Johns, though then 
pretty well advanced in years, and feeling the grow- 
ing infirmities of age, had nevertheless been inter- 
rupted in his visitations only for a few days during 
the entire year, by a slight indisposition; and not- 
withstanding this slight indisposition, reported a 
larger amount of Episcopal work done in the Diocese 
than had ever been done init before within that same 
period of time. These facts were proved by his own 
statements, in his own Address, delivered at that same 
Council which proceeded to elect Bishop Whittle 
as his Assistant. The very simple and plain question 
raised, then, was: Can it be supposed that a Bishop 
who has actually done so great an amount of work 
during the year, is exactly what the Canon means 
by a Bishop ‘‘unable to discharge his Episcopal 
duties?” And if so, where on earth is the difference 
between a Bishop who is able to discharge his Epis- 
copal duties, and one who is ‘‘ unable?” Or is there 
any difference at all ? 

A number of the Standing Committees, as has been 
said, acted before realizing that there was any such 
serious question to be decided. The election took 
place on the 17th of May. Before the close of the 
ensuing month, the Standing Committee of Massa- 
chusetts—anxious apparently to get some better 
ground for confirming the election than could be 
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found in the Bishop’s Address, — “ Resolved” that 
their Secretary *‘ be instructed to. inquire of the Secre- 
tary of the Standing Committee of the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia whether an Assistant Bishop was elected because 
of the inability of the Bishop, ‘ by reason of old age or 
other permanent cause of infirmity, to discharge his 
Episcopal duties,’ according to the requirement of the 
Canon.” Now, it was droll to apply to the Secretary 
of the Virginia Committee, as if he knew more about 
the Bishop’s ability to labor than could be learned 
from the Bishop’s own Address, printed in the Jour- 
nal. But the Secretary threw back the responsibility 
of answering the ticklish question upon the entire 
Committee. And they were ina fix! If they should 
answer in accordance with the facts given in the 
Bishop’s Address, they would stultify the Diocese for 
going into an election at all! But Virginia has 
always been famous for the “‘ strict construction ” of 
legal documents. The Committee knew what the 
language of the law required, and therefore complied 
with that exactly. On the 22d day of June they cer- 
tified to the Standing Committee of Massachusetts 
that ‘‘ It is a fact within the knowledge of the Stand- 
ing Committee of Virginia, that the Bishop of the 
Diocese, by reason of old age and other permanent 
cause of infirmity, 7s unable to discharge his Episco- 
pal duties.” As to how this declared inability might 
be capable of a “strict construction” with the facts 
of the Bishop’s labors as given in his Address, the 
Committee ventured not the remotest hint. They 
probably thought that the Bishop’s Address was 
printed, and could take care of itself. They were try- 
ing to protect the Council, and the Council certainly 
needed it. 

Yet though they declared the inability of the 
Bishop to be ‘‘ within the knowledge of the Standing 
Committee of Virginia”—thus making themselves per- 
sonally responsible for the truth of their language,— 
they did not succeed in carrying conviction to all 
minds. The Standing Committee of the southern 
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Diocese of Georgia, in the month of July, “ Resolved, 
That until this Committee shall receive satisfactory 
evidence that the Bishop of the Diocese of Virginia 
‘is unable by reason of old age, or other permanent 
cause of infirmity, to discharge his Episcopal duties,’ 
it will feel constrained to withhold its consent to the 
consecration of an Assistant Bishop for said Diocese.” 
The Standing Committee of [llinois, also, decided that 
**Tt does not appear that the condition of the Right 
Reverend the Bishop of Virginia is such as the above- 
quoted section describes as authorizing Mr. Whittle’s 
election and consecration.” And others might be 
added. 

But the complication was not yet complete. A 
majority of one among the Standing Committees had 
slowly been secured by August, but others had yet to 
act. The Standing Committee of Pittsburgh—not 
satisfied with the personal knowledge of the Stand- 
ing Committee of Virginia,—applied to Bishop Johns 
himself for a statement touching his canonical 
health and ability to Jabor. And the Bishop—al- 
though desirous of the consecration of his Assistant— 
made a canonical reply which was not inconsistent 
with his Address and its facts. He did not, indeed, 
reply that during the previous year he had performed 
a larger amount of Episcopal work than had ever 
been performed in Virginia before within the same 
time (even when there were two Bishops); he did not 
state that his only interruption had been from a 
transient indisposition of only a few days; but, while 
sparing his Council the reiteration of the whole 
truth, he yet very cleverly reduced it to the mini- 
mum, enlarging upon his infirmities, but at length de- 
claring as follows: ‘‘ Neither age, nor infirmity from 
other causes have [s7c] thus far prevented me from 
rendering to this Diocese the amount of Episcopal 
service required by the Canon.” As the Canon only 
requires that a Bishop shall visit all his parishes once 
in three years, it will be seen that this is a tremend- 
ous understatement of the facts as given in his Ad- 
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dress, though not a categorical contradiction of them, 
as was the certificate of his Standing Committee. 
The Bishop’s form of words, moreover, is useful in 
another point of view. When the Canon says “ un- 
able to discharge his Episcopal duties,” it must cer- 
tainly mean that which the Canon defines to be ‘‘ the 
duty” of a Bishop, and cannot refer to the custom or 
public expectation of annual visitations to all the 
parishes. So long as a Bishop is “‘able” to visit 
each of his parishes once in three years, he is 
not ‘‘unable to discharge his Episcopal duties.” 

In this point of view the Bishop’s reply was per- 
fectly convincing to the Standing Committee of Pitts- 
burgh, who, on receiving it, promptly ‘* Resolved, 
That, while entertaining entire Christian sympathy 
with the venerable Bishop Johns in the infirmities to 
which he alludes in his communication, we still do 
not consider the election of the Rev. Mr. Whittle as 
within the spirit or letter of the Canon, and therefore 
feel compelled, though reluctantly, to withhold our 
consent to his consecration.” 

But the most pungent thing about the reply of 
Bishop Johns, was the fact that it contradicted so 
prettily the certificate of his own Standing Com- 
mittee! In June his Committee said: ‘It is a fact, 
within the knowledge of the Standing Committee of 
Virginia, that the Bishop of the Diocese, by reason 
of old age, and other permanent cause of infirmity, 
is unable to discharge his Episcopal duties.” And 
nearly two months later, the Bishop himself says: 
‘* Neither age nor infirmity from other causes have thus 
far prevented me from rendering to this Diocese the 
amount of Episcopal service required by the Canon.” 
That this palpable and point blank contradiction was 
the subject of ridicule all over the Church, goes with- 
out saying. As late as December that year (the elec- 
tion had been in May) the Southern Churchman was 
still vainly trying to explain away the contradiction 
between the ‘‘ letter” of the Bishop of Virginia as to 
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his ability, and the “‘ certificate” of his Standing Com- 
mittee as to his inability. 

Meanwhile, although a bare majority of the Stand- 
ing Committees had consented in August, the consent 
of the Bishops was dragging along with very signifi- 
cant slowness. The absence of a part of them at the 
Lambeth Conference in September may have caused 
some delay. But Autumn passed and Winter came; 
the Bishops returned from Lambeth; and still the 
number of consents was not made up. The Presiding 
Bishop (Hopkins) died early in January, and among 
the official papers on the subject was found his dis- 
tinct refusal to give his consent, on the express ground 
that there was no canonical case for the election of 
any Assistant at all. There was a meeting of the 
Bishops early in February, 1868, nearly nine months 
after the election; and on examining the exact condi- 
tion of the matter, it was found that one more con- 
sent was needed, without which Virginia would not 
get her Assistant. Bishop Randall was thereupon 
good natured enough to change his position from the 
negative (which he had taken in writing), to the af- 
firmative; which let the Assistant in by a bare major- 
ity. More than two months of additional delays oc- 
curred before the consecration took place, on the 30th 
of April, 1868—nearly a whole year after the elec- 
tion: the longest, slowest, and toughest consecra- 
tion ever secured in the Church of America. And 
even so, it would certainly have failed, had not kind 
feeling towards Virginia, the last and most reluctant 
Southern Diocese to return after the close of the 
Civil War, prevailed with many, to give to amiability 
the victory over clear Canon law. 

One would have thought that, with such an expe- 
rience, Virginia would not be likely to try it again, 
except in a remarkably clear case. And yet, in all 
these fifteen years, no contested case has arisen, until 
Virginia challenges, once more, precisely the old issue. 
The tenderness due to a late and reluctant return 
from ‘‘the Church in the Confederate States” is now 
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a thing of the past, and will not seriously interfere 
with clear convictions as to Canon law. In the dis- 
cussion in the General Convention of 1880, Virginia 
had fair warning as to what she might expect. But 
let us prepare the way for the new campaign by agen- 
eral consideration of the question. 

To provide for the possible loss of ability to perform 
his duty on the part of the head of the administra- 
tive department, is not a matter peculiar to Church 
law. It is found equally in the civillaw. The Gen- 
eral Government, and all the State Governments, 
provide for exactly the same contingency, expressed 
in almost exactly the same words. The Constitution 
of the United States (Article [T., Section 1), says: 


In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or ¢nadility to discharge the powers and duties of thesaid 
oftice, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President; and the Congress 
may, by law, provide for the case of removal, death, resignation or 
inability, both of the President and Vice-President, declaring what offi- 
cer shall then act as President, and such officer shall act accordingly, 
until the disability be removed, or a President shall be elected. 


In like manner the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania (Article [V., Section 13) says: 


In case of the death, conviction or impeachment, failure to qual- 
ify, resignation, or other disadility of the Governor, the powers, du- 
ties and emoluments of the office, for the remainder of the term, or 
until the disadility be removed, shall devolve upon the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. 

Sec. 14. In case of a vacancy in the office of Lieutenant Governor, 
or when the Lieutenant Governor shall be impeached by- the House of 
Representatives, or shall be unable to exercise the duties of his office, the 
powers, duties, and emoluments thereof, for the remainder of the 
term, or until the disability be removed, shall devolve upon the Pres- 
ident pro tem. of the Senate, etc. 


The Constitution of every State in the Union con- 
tains something of the same sort, so that it is a pro- 
vision of law with which the American people are per- 
fectly familiar. They know exactly what it means. 

Let us examine the language a little more closely, 
to put the extinguisher upon mere quibbles. The 
Constitution of the United States speaks of ‘* cnabil- 
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ity to discharge the powers and duties of the said 
office;” and again uses the same word ‘“‘ inability ;” 
and then declares who shall act, “until the disabil- 
ity be removed.” It is abundantly clear, then. that 
** ¢nability ” and “ disability” mean precisely the same 
thing. In like manner, the Constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania speaks of ‘‘ disability,” and says who shall act 
‘funtil the ‘disability’ be removed:” and then, in 
Section 14 uses the phrase ‘‘ unable to exercise the 
duties of his office” as precisely equivalent. This is 
in exact accord with the language of our Canon: 
“Unable . . . . . to discharge his Episcopal 
duties.” 

Now, it is one of the simplest axioms of law, as well 
as of common sense, that the use of precisely the 
same words in the same connection necessarily im- 
plies that they mean the same thing in either case. 
It is impossible to maintain that when an officer is 
legally ‘‘able” to discharge the duties of his office, 
he is at the same time legally ‘‘ unable” todo it. We 
have had several cases in regard to the Presidency of 
the United States, which have awakened the utmost 
interest of the entire nation, and in which the delicacy 
of conscientiousness has been so sensitive, that no 
question of mere interpretation has even been risked. 
The last case was in connection with the shooting of 
President Garfield, when, for nearly two months, he 
was evidently and notoriously ‘‘unable” to discharge 
the duties of the Presidential office. The one whose 
constitutional right it was to supersede him, was 
supposed to represent the most unscrupulous, rapa- 
cious, ambitious and domineering element in Ameri- 
can politics. Here, if ever, there was to have been 
expected an eager seizing of the immense Presiden- 
tial power, clearly within the constitutional grasp of 
this (supposed) corrupt and reckless ambition. The 
whole Nation waited in breathless suspense. Not a 
finger was lifted towards the glittering prize. Only 
when Death had defined the snability as complete 
and irreversible, was the constitutional right and 
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duty exercised. And the quiet modesty and delicacy 
of this waiting drew forth the unanimous plaudits of 
the American people, and gave to Mr. Arthur the 
admiring confidence of the Nation. 

Now “inability to discharye the duties” of a civil 
office must mean precisely the same thing as ‘‘ ina- 
bility to discharge the duties” of an ecclesiastical 
office. And Church law ought to be at least as bind- 
ing on the consciences of churchmen, as the civil law 
is on the consciences of politicians. And yet, how 
has it been in reality? 

Virginia has been noted for her zeal in maintain- 
ing ‘‘strict construction.” This ‘‘strict construc- 
tion,” years ago, prevented the establishment of a 
Court of Appeal without a previous change in the 
Constitution. And when the change was accom- 
plished, Virginia ‘‘strict construction” maintained 
that the language of that amendment was not clear 
enough to compel the very thing it was notoriously 
meant to express, and ‘‘strict construction” blocked 
the Court of Appeal again. And so in other cases, 
where other people wished to do something, Virginia 
‘strict construction” was sternly stopping the way. 
But what was the strict construction of the word 
*‘unable” in 1867? It was this: that a Bishop, who 
reported that year a larger amount of Episcopal work 
actually done than had ever before been done in that 
diocese within the same time, was ‘‘ unable to dis- 
charge his Episcopal duties!” And the Standing 
Committee of Virginia certified that this znability 
was ‘‘a fact, within the knowledge” of that Stand- 
ing Committee! 

And the same wonderful use of the English lan- 
guage has come down, by oral tradition, to the Vir- 
ginia of our own day. Three years ago already, 
when applying for an Assistant on the other ground 
(of extent of diocese), the Rev. Dr. Hanckel seems to 
have thought it wise to begin to lay the foundation 
for the election of an Assistant for ‘‘inability.” In 
his speech in General Convention on the subject, he 
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said that ‘“‘the Bishop’s medical adviser stood ready 
to testify that because of his physical condition he 
did need the services of an Assistant.” How does it 
look, as an evidence of ‘‘strict construction.” that a 
Bishop who was permanently ‘‘ unable to discharge 
his Episcopal duties ” then, has now gone on for three 
years, discharging a very full line of Episcopal duties 
(besides some things that were not Episcopal duties), 
and all this while no complaint of physical inability 
has reached the public from any quarter, until the 
meeting of the last Diocesan Council was drawing 
near ¢ 

Then, with the question of the Division of the Dio- 
cese sure to come up, and in a shape peculiarly un- 
comfortable for the Bishop, his health began to fail; 
but in a manner which is hardly Canonical. 

In his address, the first mention of his disability is 
very gentle: 

Having been unwell all the winter, and seeing no prospect of im- 
provement during the spring, I accepted a kind offer of assistance 
from Bishop Peterkin, of West Virginia, who filled for me the follow- 
ing appointments (twenty-one in number), &c. 


But afterwards, on introducing the subject formal- 
ly, the Bishop again uses language far too gentle to 
furnish synonyms for the stern words of the Canon: 


Kind friends having offered me the opportunity of relief for a season 
from the burden of official care and labor which I have borne for fif- 
teen years, I purpose (God willing, and with your approval), soon 
after our adjournment, to seek rest and recreation beyond the bounds 
of our own country. I therefore respectfully ask of the Council a 
leave of absence from the Diocese for about four months, 


The idea that this language comes up to canonical 
strength is simply amusing. But the Bishop is only 
beginning, and feels that he needs to approach the 
subject gradually. He continues by alluding to the 
action in 1876, as follows: 

In the Council of 1876 resolutions were offered to proceed to the 


election of an Assistant Bishop. These resolutions were referred to a 
committee of three clergymen and two laymen, to report the next day, 
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after consultation with the Bishop. The Committee advised to post- 
pone the election, in accordance with the suggestions of the Bishop, and 
because he ‘‘ assured the Committee that if, after a fair and prudent 
trial, it should be found, in the opinion of the Standing Committee 
and other judicious advisers, whom he would consult and to whose 
judgment he would defer, that the interests of the Church in this Dio- 
cese required that he should be aided in the discharge of his Episcopal 
duties, he would take such action as would bring the subject before a 
special session of the Council for its consideration and wise determi- 


nation. 


So it seems that, seven years ago, some people 
thought that the Bishop was sick enough to have an 
Assistant; but he very shrewdly leaves out entirely 
the one significant thing about that movement. It 
was gotten up in the vain endeavor to stop the erec- 
tion of the new Diocese of West Virginia, which was 
happily accomplished in the next year 1877. Thence- 
forward we hear nothing more of the Bishop’s failing 
health, until the rise of the present agitation for an- 
other new Diocese, when, immediately, intimations 
were again heard—as from Dr. Haackel in 1880— 
that the Bishop’s failing health entitled him to an 
Assistant. The resolution adopted by the Council in 
1876 was quite correct. It was then resolved that 
‘*this Council doth declare, that it stands ready, 
whenever the necessity may arise, to elect an Assist- 
ant,” &c. Let us now go on with the Bishop’s de- 
scription of his failing health, to see whether ‘‘ the 
necessity ” has really arisen: 


When I finished my visitations early in last December, I was suffer- 
ing great nervous prostration, producing sleeplessness and other dis- 
tressing troubles. I hoped that the quiet of home during the winter, 
with medical treatment, would restore me, but having improved very 
little, if at all, up to the first of March, I felt myself pledged to the 
Council, in view of the proceedings which I have recited [seven years 
before!], to consult the ‘‘ Standing Committee and other judicious 
advisers.”” After such consultation with the Committee, they passed, 
March 3d, this resolution: ‘‘ That if, when the next annual Council 
meets, the Bishop is of opinion that, from permanent cause of infirm- 
ity, he is unable to discharge his Episcopal duties without serious risk 
of the entire prostration of his health, the Standing Committee would 
advise him to ask from the Council the fulfilment of the pledge of the 
Council of 1876, to elect an Assistant Bishop. 
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Since that time I have done but little work and my health has im- 
proved. But it is still such that I am obliged to confess, that in the 
opinion of my physician, of judicious friends, and of myself, the case 
is as supposed by the Standing Committee. In other words, accord- 
ing to my best judgment, I ‘‘am unable, by reason of permanent 
cause of infirmity, to discharge my Episcopal duties,” and therefore 
respectfully ask, with a view to the best interests of the Diocese, that 
you elect an Assistant to share with me the burdens and responsibili- 
ties of my office. 


Let us now see how even this gentle sort of ‘‘ina- 
bility ” agrees with the facts of the Bishop’s work, as 
recorded by himself, remembering that the idea of 
his inability was started seven years ago, and was 
ventilated on the floor of General Convention three 
years ago. 

In his list of Confirmations, the Bishop kept six- 
teen appointments in June, one in July, nineteen in 
August (only think of it!), besides three that were 
missed, not through sickness but ‘‘ because of rain 
and high water;” thirteen in September, nineteen in 
October, besides presiding at the Church Congress 
most acceptably, six in November, and five in De- 
cember. We now reach the break of which the 
Bishop speaks, and there was only one confirmation 
in January. But his words: “ having improved very 
little, if at all, up to the first of March,” hardly agree 
with his own record, that he held two visitations on 
every Sunday in February, except one, and on that 
one he held three visitations, which is a very lively 
and healthy sort of ‘‘ disability.” Having gotten the 
opinion of his Standing Committee in the beginning 
of March [we have already seen what a Virginia 
Standing Committee could do in 1867], it is no sur- 
prise to us to find that the Bishop kept nineteen visi- 
tations in that same month of March. He does in- 
deed mention that on ‘‘March 19 and 20.—Was 
prevented by sickness from filling appointments in 
Princess Anne.” But this ‘‘ sickness ” could not have 
been anything canonically serious, for on the 20th— 
the latter of the same two days on which he was 
‘*sick”—he records that he held a visitation at 
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** Christ Church, Norfolk,” and ‘‘ confirmed twenty- 
one;” and on the very next day be held two other 
visitations. In April he held s¢x confirmations, and 
in May, twelve, before the meeting of the Council. 
Moreover, his acceptance of aid in visitations from 
Bishop Peterkin is no evidence of *‘inability” at the 
time, for during the very time that Bishop Peterkin 
was holding his twenty-one visitations, Bishop Whit- 
tle was holding a series of visitations in another part 
of the Diocese, and confirming nearly as many as 
Bishop Peterkin! 

Moreover, as to the “‘ necessity” of the case, and 
the permanence of the infirmity which produces ** in- 
ability.” Is there any such necessity? Is there any 
such permanence? 

The Bishop himself says, ‘‘ my health hasimproved,;” 
and his visitation list adds its demonstration. The 
Council, in granting him leave of absence, show 
that they do not regard his illness as permanent or 
hopeless, for they ‘‘ express the earnest hope that 
this term of absence may be blessed to such a resto- 
ration of the Bishop’s health and strength as God in 
His loveand wisdom may see fit to grant.” Asneither 
the Bishop nor his Council take his ‘‘sickness,” or 
**nervous prostration,” or ‘‘ infirmity,” to be “ per- 
manent,” it will be no hardship if the General Con- 
vention should take the same view of it, and decline 
to confirm an assistant elected under such circum- 
stances. When the Bishop’s own “summary” re- 
ports the whole number of clergy as 144, and the 
number of visitations as 155—eleven more than the 
clergy—it is hardly the time to vote the Bishop ‘‘un- 
able to discharge his Episcopal duties;” especially 
since all of the 155, except twenty-one, were made by 
himself in person. It seems to us that a little of the 
medicine of 1876 is all that is needed for Bishop 
Whittle’s failing health. As the erection of the new 
diocese of West Virginia gave him a sufficient resto- 
ration of strength for the seven years last past, we 
think it probable, by analogy, that the erection of 
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another new diocese now, would restore him to rea- 
sonable ‘ability to discharge his Episcopal duties,” 
for at least seven years to come. 

The Bishop’s subsequent claim, that Canon 15 
(acted on since 1829) is unconstitutional (!), and that 
each ‘‘ diocese ” has an ‘‘ inalienable right to have as 
many bishops as it pleases, without asking the con- 
sent or brooking the interference of any outside au- 
thority whatever,” is perfectly wild, and is unwor- 
thy of any notice, except to say, that the putting it 
forward is only an indirect confession that the last 
election in Virginia has no chance at all under the 
canon as it stands. 

In what has been said about Virginia, it must not 
be forgotten that we speak of official action, and do 
not mean to ignore the noble struggle there for anew 
diocese—a struggle which is one of the bravest and 
most remarkable that the church has yet seen, and 
which must and will be crowned with final victory. 

Let us look at another prominent case—that of 
Central Pennsylvania—which, happily, is not at pres- 
ent in a condition to appear before the General Con- 
vention for action. But it will help us to master 
the system of interpretation of canonical language, 
on which the action of Virginia rests. 

In both cases the real reason for asking an Assist- 
ant was not in the slightest the ‘‘inability ” of the 
Bishop, but only his desire to defeat the agitation for 
a “‘new diocese.” This notorious motive, alone, 
should be enough to prevent the confirmation of any 
such Assistant Bishop-elect, for the demand for such 
an Assistant actually rests upon one ground, which 
is not canonical; and openly alleges only another 
ground, which does not exist. In the case of Central 
Pennsylvania this is brought out with remarkable 
distinctness. 

In 1879 it was well known that a Memorial would 
be presented at the Convention, in June, asking the 
consent of the Bishop and Convention to the erection 
of a new diocese. In various places throughout his 
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jurisdiction, the Bishop, in that year, stated his pref- 
erence for an Assistant, and declared that he would 
surrender $2,000 a year of his salary, to go towards 
the support of an Assistant, if his Convention were 
willing to give him one, and if a man acceptable to 
himself should be chosen. Now, in that year, in- 
stead of being ‘‘ unable to discharge his Episcopal du- 
ties,” Bishop Howe actually did a larger amount of 
work in visitations and confirmations than in any 
other year of his entire episcopate! 

The Bishop did not ask for an Assistant, publicly, 
at that time. This was not done until three whole 
years later, in 1882. During all these three years he 
was not suspected of “ inability” by any one, and 
certainly not by himself. In his Address, in 1882, he 
thus introduced the portion of it devoted to the nar- 
ration of his year’s work: “I have made a very gen- 
eral visitation of the diocese in the past year, have 
administered confirmation wherever classes were 
awaiting my coming, and have in nearly every in- 
stance preached before, and spoken words of counsel 
to the catechumens after, the laying on of hands.” 
Again, speaking of the roughest parts of his mis- 
sionary ground, as calling for some personal exposure 
at certain seasons of the year, he adds [not that he 
had been disabled by even so much as catching cold, 
but]: ‘‘ Hitherto I have had strength given me to ful- 
fill my duty in that and kindred regions.” Now, does 
‘strength to fulfill my duty ” mean exactly what the 
Canon describes as ‘‘ unable to discharge his Episcopal 
duties?” Yet, at this very same Convention he asked 
for an Assistant, declaring the danger of his ‘‘ dying 
in his tracks” if he did not get one immediately. 
Opposition was indeed openly made, on the true 
ground that there was no canonical case for the elec- 
tion of any Assistant. Appeal was made to the Bish- 
op’s own record of work, just read to the Convention, 
as proving that he was not ‘‘ unable to discharge his 
Episcopal duties.” Attention was called to the fact 
that, even in his moving extempore address on the 
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subject, the Bishop did not declare himself to be 
‘‘unable.” When, on the following morning, the 
Secretary moved a resolution with the following pre- 
amble: ‘‘It appearing to this Convention, frcm the 
statement made to us by our Bishop, that he 7s unable 
by reason of old age to discharge his Episcopal duties, 
and as he has asked for the election of an Assistant 
Bishop, therefore,” &c. Before this was put to the 
House, the Bishop’s attention was openly and point- 
edly called to the fact that both in his written and 
in his extemporaneous addresses he had carefully 
avoided using the language of the Canon, and with 
the best reason—because everybody knew that in his 
case it would not be true; and it was added that the 
Secretary ought not to put words in his mouth which 
he had carefully avoided using himself. The only 
answer to this rather pointed appeal, in open Conven- 
tion, was, that the Bishop looked for an instant in 
helpless silence at the Secretary, and, with not one 
word said by either in reply, the preamble and reso- 
lutions were put and “‘ carried,” only one voice being 
heard in the negative. 

But when the balloting showed that there was not 
the ghost of a chance for electing any one as Assistant 
who was personally acceptable to the Bishop, there 
was a speedy adjournment to October. By that time 
there had been some ‘‘sober second thoughts” in 
divers quarters, and the plan of electing an Assistant 
fell through. It then seemed as if the new diocese 
would be formed as a matter of course, and that the 
Convention, in June, cou/d not well act in any other 
way. 

When June came, the Bishop’s Address showed 
that he had not given up all hopes of an Assistant. 
He gave a careful enumeration of the infirmities 
which had interfered with his Episcopal duties. He 
told, it is true, the story of sixty-five confirmations 
held by him during the year, with twenty-one other 
visitations where there were no confirmations, mak- 
ing eighty-six in all, besides consecrations of churches, 
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ordinations, and other services; which does not look 
much like ‘‘znability.” The Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
indeed, gave him more than a fortnight’s services 
besides; but Bishop Howe does not bring this forward 
as being done on account of his own inability. He 
says: ‘‘The Bishop of Pittsburgh, aware of my fixed 
habit of visiting every part of the Diocese in every 
year [this is a beautiful definition of the ‘inability’ 
supposed to have existed already for four years!], and 
considerate of my advancing age, kindly offered to 
share my labors in the latter part of the month of 
May.” ‘That this kind and welcome offer on the part 
of Bishop Whitehead was not caused by “inability ” 
on the part of Bishop Howe, is further evident from 
the fact, that during the same days when Bishop 
Whitehead was officiating in one part of the diocese, 
Bishop Howe was himself holding a series of visita- 
tions in another part of the same diocese, and con- 
firmed just about as many as were confirmed by 
Bishop Whitehead; thus proving that the one bishop 
was, at that time, about as ‘‘unable ” as the other. 

But let us examine carefully the recorded instances 
of the interruption of Bishop Howe’s labors through 
physical causes during the past year, as they are set 
down by himself in his Address for our consideration, 
as justifying his renewed call for an Assistant. We 
shall find the record rather more gentle than even in 
Virginia. 

The first was in October: ‘“‘On Friday morning (Oc- 
tober 27) [drove ten miles across the country to Mans- 
ficld, in the face of a wet and chill northeaster. I 
had been suffering for several days from a painful 
and almost disabling lameness. This climax of ex- 
posure incident to three days of travel in open ve- 
hicles, when the dampness from frosty nights and 
falling leaves was on the air through intervening 
days, overcame my strength, and rendered it impos- 
sible for me to complete the circuits which I had 
projected with presumptuous confidence. At St. 
James’s, Mansfield . . . I could no more than 
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confirm a class of seven. . . . Ihad intended to 
pass Sunday, October 29, at Tioga and Lawrenceville, 
which I was specially desirous to do, because our 
flocks in those places are as sheep without a shepherd, 
having had no pastoral care since the resignation of 
the Rev. Mr. London, who had left them months be- 
fore. But my shadow could not heal like St. Peter’s, 
and I could not speak. So, on Saturday morning I 
set my face toward home.” This interruption, how- 
ever, only served to prove the vigor of the Bishop’s 
constitution, for he records that on the third day 
thereafter he was already far off in New York City, 
celebrating the semi-centennial of his ‘‘ aged relative,” 
our venerable Presiding Bishop. And ‘‘on the fol- 
lowing day, at Zion Church, New York,” he married 
a wealthy couple. His ailments, though ‘‘ almost 
disabling,” were not quite so, as yet. 

We soon read of other exposures to the inclement 
weather: ‘‘ On Friday morning [November 17], breast- 
ing a storm of snow and sleet, I set off to fulfill ap- 
pointments at Pleasant Mount and Dundaff, knowing 
that over much of the way I must travel in open ve- 
hicles. At the appointed hour of service I drove up 
to St. Paul’s; few of the farmers’ families that com- 
pose the congregation had braved the tempestuous 
weather. . . . Adrive of eleven miles more in 
the early darkness of a November day brought me to 
St. James’s Church, Dundaff. . . . The day fol- 
lowing I drove early into Carbondale . . . on my 
way to Sterling and Salem. Weary and almost 
frozen, I reached my destination long after the sun 
went down.” Nothing demonstrates more clearly 
than these words, what is the fact in regard to the 
Bishop’s remarkable health and bodily strength. Not- 
withstanding his more than seventy years of age, he 
is an uncommonly well-preserved man, of whom 
Bishop Clark said, and said truly, at Bishop Howe’s 
jubilee celebration in Reading, that ‘‘ his eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated.” Here we find, 
from his own record, how he bore the hardships of 
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‘‘open vehicles,” ‘‘breasting a storm of snow and 
sleet,” driving ‘‘eleven miles in the early darkness of 
a November day,” and even being ‘‘almost frozen” 
on Saturday night; yet no harm happened to him. 
He bore all this like a hero; and on the very next 
day after being ‘‘almost frozen,” he records that he 
‘‘officiated in both churches, seven miles apart.” 

In the record for January, we read that at Easton 
‘*the weather was forbidding, yet the congregations 
were large;” and then immediately follow the words: 
“Through the fortnight following I was disabled for 
any public ministrations, and confined to my house 
by stress of weather.” 

In the record for May, we read that at Mauch 
Chunk ‘‘the weather was very inclement, being cold 
and rainy, and although every care was taken to 
shield me from exposure, I contracted a heavy cold, 
which for more than a fortnight confined me to the 
house, and interrupted my course of visitations.” 

We have now quoted absolutely the entire showing 
of ‘‘inability” during the whole year, as made by 
Bishop Howe himself; and yet, before closing his Ad- 
dress, he says: 


The experience of the past eighteen months forces upon me the con- 
viction that I can no longer, with impunity, bear the fatigues and ex- 
posures incident to my position as Bishop in a large rural diocese. 
And since this would continue to be true, and more emphatically so, in 
every succeeding year until my release, even if one-half the present 
territory were left under my jurisdiction, I hereby renew the request to 
which the Convention in June last responded with so much unani- 
mity, that an Assistant Bishop be elected for this undivided diocese, 
etc.. 


But the Convention, which had been nearly unani- 
mous a year before under the natural impulse of a 
first surprise, was not now so susceptible. Though 
the New Diocese failed by a majority of one on the 
clerical vote, there was no readiness for electing the 
Assistant as ‘‘requested.” That matter was referred 
to a committee, to report on a year later! Now. only 
look at it. An Assistant cannot be had, except for 
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‘‘inability.” The Bishop had been talking in favor 
of an Assistant for more than four years. At the end 
of this time he says: ‘‘The experience [not of the 
past four years, but only] of the past eighteen months 
forces upon me the conviction, that I can no longer 
with impunity, bear the fatigues and exposures inci- 
dent to my position as Bishop in a large rural dio- 
cese.” This is an entirely different idea from that of 
the Canon. The Canon does not say that ‘‘ when- 
ever the Bishop of a Diocese is unable to bear with 
impunity the fatigues and exposures incident to his 
office,” &c. If it did, perhaps there might be some 
ground for electing an Assistant whenever the Bishop 
had been hoarse for a few days, or had ‘‘ contracted 
a heavy cold,” the effects of which were felt for 
‘more than a fortnight.” But it takes something 
more to make a Bishop ‘‘unable to discharge his 
Episcopal duties;” and as to this, we have Bishop 
Howe’s own declaration that during all these years it 
has been his ‘‘fixed habit” to ‘visit every part of 
the diocese in every year,” which is a very respectable 
degree of “‘ability.” To go to the civil analogy once 
more, what would be thought of Congress, if, on the 
ground that President Arthur had suffered from a 
‘*heavy cold” for ‘*‘ more than a fortnight,” it should 
appoint a committee to report, a year thereafter, 
whether, by that time, the President should have 
become so ‘* unable to discharge his duties,” that the 
President of the Senate might then come in and take 
the reins of government out of his hands? Or is it 
to be openly maintained, that though a bullet 
in the back, followed by death, did not make a Presi- 
dent ‘“‘unable” in less than six weeks, yet a “heavy 
cold,” followed by complete recovery, can make a 
Bishop ‘‘unable” in two weeks? 

But, it may be said, the civil and ecclesiastical 
cases are not exactly parallel, for the one is to be 
remedied by the substitution of a different individu- 
al, and the other by the appointment of an Assistant 
without displacing the principal. When fully con- 
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sidered, this only makes the case worse instead of 
better. The ‘‘ inability” must be the same in both 
cases. The only difference is in the remedy. And 
every comparison shows /ess reason for a hasty appli- 
cation of the remedy in the Church, than in the 
State. 

For first, a temporary disablity is provided for by the 
State, and a return of power to the disabled person 
so soon as the inability is passed. The Church does 
not contemplate any temporary disability, but only 
one that is permanent. There is the less need of haste, 
then, in deciding that the ‘‘ inability” is permanent, 
—especially when, as yet, it does not happen to exist 
at all. 

Secondly, a Bishop can get any other Bishop to 
hold confirmations and visitations, and to consecrate 
and to ordain in his place, by his authority. The 
President and the Governor can do nothing of the 
kind. 

Thirdly, a portion of the Bishop’s work may be 
devolved upon his Standing Committee. A President 
or a Governor has no such remedy. 

For all these reasons, and others that might be 
found if it were worth while, it is manifest that even 
in cases of real ‘‘inability ” it is much more neces- 
sary to act with promptness in the civil cases, than 
in those of the Church. And yet, with far less of 
need or of excuse, a laxity of interpretation of our 
Canon is urged in certain quarters, which would scan- 
dalize the most corrupt and unscrupulous politicians 
this country has ever seen, if applied to exactly the 
same language in the law of the land. And in every 
case it is urged upon the clergy and laity by every 
variety of Episcopal pressure which can be brought 
to bear, and urged with an openness which is well- 
nigh a scandal in itself. 

But now, let us ask: ‘‘ What can possibly be the 
basis of this extraordinary misuse of the Canon?” It 
is simply because men have taken for granted that 
an Assistant may be elected as a preventive of a 
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break-down on the part of the Bishop. There is not 
a word in the Canon to authorize this construction: 
yet this assumption is at the bottom of all the mis- 
taken action on the subject. Bishop Howe says, in 
1882: 

If my life be protracted, the time will soon come when I can no 


more take long journeys, and encounter the exposures incident to 
travel in rough and sparsely settled counties. 


And after saying that hitherto he has had strength 
given to him, he adds: 
But I cannot hope to make many more such circuits with impunity. 
I must either, ere long, neglect these frontier places, or solicit from 
time to time the help of some younger brother in the Episcopate in 
such arduous visitations, or have mv lack of service supplied 
by the election of an Assistant Bishop. 


These words are proof positive that the Bishop was 
not ‘‘unable” at the time they were uttered. His 
language in 1883 (already quoted) is in the same 
strain. One of the advocates of the election of an 
Assistant to whom this was pointed out, said: ‘‘ Why, 
you would not wait till a Bishop was actually broken 
down first, before giving him an Assistant, would 
you?” To which it was answered: ‘Certainly I 
would. The Canon is meant for a broken-down Bish- 
op, and for none other; nay, for a Bishop who is al- 
ready so permanently broken down that there is no 
earthly hope of his recovery.” The Canon does not 
read: ‘‘Whenever any Bishop says that he thinks 
that, without help, he might, could, would or should 
break down at some unknown time in the future, he 
may have an Assistant elected whenever he asks for 
one:”—it don’t say this; but it does say: ‘‘ Whenever 
a Bishop of a diocese ts unable,”—the tnability must 
already exist. All prospective action is clearly ex- 
cluded. To try to apply the Canon asa prospective 
preventive, is an entire perversion. Otherwise, any 
Bishop could have an Assistant at any time, when- 
ever he was willing to say that he thought his own 
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precious health might suffer from overwork with- 
out it. 

From all that has been said, it is clear that the at- 
tempt to stave off a division of a diocese by electing 
an Assistant Bishop instead, is utterly illegitimate, 
from beginning to end. There is no point of view 
from which it can be defended. If the Bishop really 
‘*¢s unable” to discharge the duties of his office, the 
erection of a new diocese will not help him to take 
care of the old, as is clear from the language used by 
Bishop Howe himself. And if in reality he is not 
‘‘unable,” there is no case for the election of an As- 
sistant at all. The mere proposal of the two methods 
of relief, therefore, as alternatives in any sense, is a 
stultification of the proposer. 

A few words more, and we are done. As a conse- 
quence of the Episcopal pressure which has been 
brought to bear on both clergy and laity in favor 
of electing Assistants when there was really no case 
for any such election, some current phrases are often 
heard, which seem to take the place of the clear lan- 
guage of law. For instance, nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear it said, that ‘‘when a Bishop 
asks for an Assistant, he ought to have one.” But 
the Canon says not one word about a Bishop’s ‘‘ask- 
ing” for an Assistant. He may have paralysis, or 
become insane, or idiotic from old age, so that he can- 
not ‘‘ask.” Again, we hear it said, that ‘‘ whenever a 
Bishop says that he thinks his health is likely to 
break down without an Assistant, he ought to have 
one.” But the Canon says nothing of that ground 
for an election. Nor does it provide for the opinion 
of a family physician—even should he be a mem- 
ber of the Bishop’s own family. The law simply lays 
down a basis of fact:—‘t When a Bishop zs unable to 
discharge his Episcopal duties,” and ‘‘ unable through 
old age or other permanent cause of infirmity.” And 
the Convention, by going into an election of an As- 
sistant, thereby certify to the rest of the Church that 
their Bishop ‘‘zs unable,” and that they know it. If, 
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at the very same time, their Bishop’s own record of 
work proves that he zs ‘‘ able,” the Diocese must bear 
the reproach of barefaced misrepresentation, in the 
sight of the whole Church. 

We trust that the Virginia case will be so thor- 
oughly discussed, and so decisively settled, that here- 
after all parts of our Church shall understand the fol- 
lowing plain propositions:— 

1st. That ‘‘ inability” to discharge the duties of the 
Episcopate does not mean exactly the same as ‘‘ abil- 
ity” to discharge those same duties. 

2d. That unless the inability be such that, in the 
case of a President or a Governor, it would devolve 
the duties of the office upon the substitutes provided 
by law, there is no case at all for the election of an 
Assistant Bishop. 

3d. That when the Bishop himself shows, by the 
facts embodied in his Address, that he has actually 
performed the full amount of Episcopal duty required 
by the Canon, and when no question is made as to 
the truth of his statements in that respect, no pro- 
posal for the election of an Assistant can be consid- 
ered, no matter what may be the reports of ‘‘commit- 
tees” or ‘‘family physicians.” 

4th. That the Church expects her clergy and laity 
to be at least as honest and conscientious in the in- 
terpretation of Church law, as the worst and most 
unscrupulous politicians are in the interpretation of 
the law of the land. 

5th. That if, notwithstanding the clearness of the 
law, the force of Episcopal pressure should succeed 
in carrying the election of an Assistant when the sole 
canonical ground does not exsit—and especially when 
it is pushed as a pretext for defeating the erection of 
a new diocese—then the authority of the General 
Church will supply the needed corrective, by refusing 
to confirm any such election. 

J. H. Hopxsys, 














MEDICAL MISSIONS. 


NM EDICAL Missions, though but recently revived 
from a disuse of over a thousand years, are 
now employed by all the great Protestant Missionary 
Societies of the world. Their resemblance to our 
Saviour’s way of ministering is very striking. 
‘““Why,” said the late Dr. Muhlenberg to the writer, 
“that is the very way our Lord Jesus worked— 
preaching and healing together.” Bishop Schere- 
schewsky has said, ‘‘ A work of healing and mercy to 
men’s bodies was our Lord’s own preparation for 
preaching the Word among a people dull of heart and 
slow to believe.” They commend themselves to all 
classes of observers. ‘‘Surely,” said the English 
statesman, the Rt. Hon. W. E. Baxter, after visiting 
the Medical Mission at Agra, India, a few months 
ago, ‘‘this is the most potent lever that a Missionary 
can use.” They are appreciated by Christian workers 
in other departments. Said the late Dr. Moffat, ‘‘A 
Missionary is a good thing, but a Medical Missionary 
is a Missionary and a half; I might say a double Mis- 
sionary.” Many of the Bishops and Clergy of our 
branch of the Church have been heard in cordial en- 
dursement of this so-called ‘‘ new departure.” 

Such hospitals as S. Luke’s in New York, and the 
Episcopal Hospital in Philadelphia, are practically 
Medical Missions, as are those established by Bish- 
ops Tuttle, Spalding, Morris and Paddock, within 
their respective jurisdictions. In our Foreign Mis- 
sion field we have Medical Missions in China and 
Japan. It is not unlikely that before many years 
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every Bishop will have a work of this kind in his See 
city, and that in every Mission there will be, as ad- 
vised by Sir Bartle Frere, at least one ‘‘ well trained 
practitioner, qualified to use his skill as an auxiliary 
to Mission work.” 

Prominent, however, as this work is rapidly be- 
coming, nothing like a full review of the subject 
seems to have been given in any of our Church pa- 
pers. The purpose of the present article is to supply, 
to some extent, that deficiency, by defining the term 
** Medical Missions,” tracing briefly their origin and 
history, describing their methods, and stating some 
of their advantages and results. 


DEFINITION. 


By Medical Missions we mean systematic medical 
work in connection with and auxiliary to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel and the planting of the Church. 
The medical part of the work is that of physicians 
every where, the prevention and treatment of disease, 
and the instruction of students. The mission part of 
it is, by means of our good works to enforce the 
argument for our teaching, “‘ by their fruit ye shall 
know them,” and to illustrate the spirit of Christ, 
which is love to men. 


ORIGIN AND HIsTorRY. 


Medical Missions began with our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself. From first to last He seems to have worked 
in the way described in Matt. iv. 23. ‘‘Jesus went 
about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom, and healing 
all manner of sickness and all manner of disease 
among the people.” 

It is related that, early in His ministry, at Caper- 
naum, on the evening of a Sabbath-day, ‘‘all they 
that had any sick with divers diseases brought them 
unto Him; and He laid His hands on every one of 
them and healed them.” [S. Luke, iv. 40.] 
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On the Sunday before the Friday of His Crucifixion, 
‘*The blind and the lame came to Him in the Temple; 
and He healed them.” [{Matt. xxi. 14.] 

Of the numberless cures of bodily disease wrought 
by Him, seventeen are recorded by the Evangelists. 
They are as follows: 


1. The healing of the nobleman’s son.—John iv. 46—54. 

2. The healing of the woman with an issue of blood.—Matt. ix. 
20—22: Mark v. 25—384; Luke viii. 48—48. 

8. The healing of the man sick of the palsy.—Matt. ix. 1—8; Mark 
ii. 3—12; Luke v. 11—25. 

4. The healing of the two blind men in the house.—Matt. ix. 29—31. 

5. The healing of the leper.—Matt. viii. 2, 3: “fark i. 40—42; Luke 
v. 12—18. 

6. The healing of the centurion’s servant.—Matt. viii. 5—13; Luke 
vii. 2—10. 

7. The healing of Simon’s wife’s mother.—Matt. viii. 14, 15; Mark 
i. 30, 81; Luke iv. 35—39. 

8. The healing of the impotent man at Bethesda.—John v. 2—15. 

9. The healing of sight given to one born blind. —John ix. 1—7. 

10. The healing of the man with the withered hand.—Matt. xii. 10, 
11; Mark iii. 1—5; Luke vi. 6—10. 

11. The healing of a man with a dropsy.—Luke xiv. 2—5. 

12. The healing of the ten lepers.—Luke xvii. 11—18. 

13. The healing of the Syrophenician woman’s daughter.—Matt. xv. 
21—28; Mark vii. 24—30. 

14. The healing of one deaf and dumb.—Mark vii. 31—37. 

15. The healing of the blind man at Bethsaida.—Mark viii. 22—26. 

16. The healing of blind Bartimeus and another near Jericho.—Matt. 
xx. 290—34; Mark x. 46—52; Luke xviii. 35—43. 

17. The healing of Malchus’s ear.—Luke xxii. 50, 51. 


Accounts are also given of Christ’s cures of four 
cases of demoniacal possession: 


1. The healing of the possessed in the country of the Gadarenes,— 
Matt. viii. 28—32; Mark v. 1—13; Luke viii. 26—33. 
2. The healing of the demoniac in the synagogue.—Mark i. 23—27; 


Luke iv. 38—36. 
8. The healing of a woman with a spirit of infirmity.—Luke xiii. 


11—13, and verse 16. 
4. The healing of the lunatic boy.—Matt. xvii. 14A—18; Mark ix. 


17—27; Luke ix. 37—42. 
There are statements of the raising of three persons 
from the dead: 


1. The raising of Jairus’s daughter.—Matt. ix. 18—25; Mark v. 22— 
24; Luke viii. 41—42, 49—56. 
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2. The raising of the widow's son.—Luke vii. 11—15. 
8. The raising of Lazarus.—John xi. 1—54. 


Nine miracles are recorded which illustrate in vari- 
ous ways Christ’s power over the forces of Nature. 
They have been called ‘* Miracles of Providence:” 


1. The water turned into wine.—John ii. 1—11. 

2. The first miraculous draught of fishes.—Luke v. 3—10. 

8. The stilling of the tempest.—Matt. viii. 23—27; Mark iv. 35—41; 
Luke viii. 22—25. 

4. The feeding of the five thousand.—Matt. xiv. 15—21; Mark vi. 
85—44; Luke ix. 12—17; John vi. 5—13. 

5. The walking on the water.—Matt. xiv. 22—32; Mark vi. 45—51; 
John vi. 16—21. 

6. The feeding of four thousand.—Matt. xv. 832—89; Mark viii. 
1—9. 

7. The stater in the fish’s mouth.—Matt. xvii. 24—27. 

8. The second miraculous draught of fishes.—John xxi. 1—23. 

9. The cursing of the barren fig tree.—Matt. xxi. 18—20; Mark xi. 
12—14, 20—23. 


Of Christ’s miracles—thirty-three in all—espec- 
ially mentioned by the Evangelists, twenty-four are 
thus seen to have been restorations of life and health, 
while the remainder were also, though in differing 
ways, works of benevolence. The only apparent ex- 
ception is the withering of the barren fig tree, and as 
the probable object of that was to strengthen the fee- 
ble faith of the disciples, it need hardly be excepted. 

On this subject, the Bishop of Rangoon has lately 
said, in an address before the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel: 


It appears that Christ came to save the whole man—body as well 
assoul, There is one continuous principle, like the prevailing tone 
in a symphony, running through the whole of His life and teaching. 
He who knew the very best plan for attracting attention, and securing 
submission to the Gospel, deliberately chose to appeal to the affections, 
Miracles were worked not for the display of divine power, but of di- 
vine love; or rather divine power was expressed by divine love, as is 
set forth in the Collect for the Eleventh Sunday after Trinity—‘‘O God, 
who declarest Thy almighty power most chiefly in showing mercy and 
pity,” &c. And the reason of this is plain. The exhibition of mere 
power could never enlist the affeetions. Men might be made to trem- 
ble before the majesty of the Almighty, but this would not win their 
love. To recommend the religion of love, Love became incarnate, 
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taught it by word and deed, and authorized, and enabled others to 
propagate this gospel of love by the very same means. T'he succouring 
of the suffering was Christ's plan for recommending the Goapel. It seems 
to me the Church is shut up to the very same principle; and if she 
neglects this in her Missionary operations, she is ignoring Christ’s ex- 
ample and teaching. 


It is easy to show that this kind of ministry, the 
doing of works of benevolence, and especially the 
healing of the sick in connection with the preaching 
of the Gospel was not intended by our Saviour to 
characterize His personal work only. He instructed 
His disciples to act in the same way. He said: 


As ye go, preach, saying: The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 
Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils; freely 
ye have received, freely give.—Matt. x. 7, 8. 

Into whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you . . . . heal 
the sick that are therein, and say unto them: The Kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto you.—Luke x. 8, 9. 


The Apostles obeyed these commands. 
S. Peter said to the lame man lying at the gate of 
the temple which is called Beautiful: 


Silver and gold have I none; butsuch as I have give I thee: In the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk.—Acts iii. 6. 


Another cripple was healed at Lystra [Acts xiv. 8 
—10.] 
In Acts xix. 11, 12, we read: 


And God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul; so that 
from his body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, 
and the diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits went out of 
them. 


And again: 


It came to pass that the father of Publius lay sick of a fever, and 
of a bloody flux: to whom Paul entered in, and prayed, and laid his 
hands on him, and healed him; so when this was done, others also, 
which had diseases in the island, came, and were healed.—Acts 
xxviii. 8, 9. 


The power of miraculously curing disease was lim- 
ited to the Apostolic age, or to very early times; but 
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the treatment of disease continued to be regarded as 
peculiarly a function of the Church. 

Among the Apostolic Canons of the Church of 
Alexandria is one on the “ Gifts of Healing.” 

In the Apostolic Constitutions of the Abyssinian 
Church occur three Canons whose titles are as fol- 
lows: 

8. De dono sanandi, 


24. De curo Episcopi in aegrotos. 
25. De eo cui injuncta est cura aegrotorum. 


The eightieth canon of the Council of Nice enum- 
erates the qualifications required to fill the office of 
Hospital Steward, and it is probable that in the 
middle of the fourth century every suffragan had a 
hospital under his direction. Eusebius mentions 
‘*Theodotus, a physician and Bishop of Laodicea, 
who, by his deeds, proved the reality of his name 
(‘Given of God’) and his office. First, he excelled 
in his knowledge of the medical art as applied to the 
body, and next, was skilled in the cure of the soul.” 
Nemesius, Bishop of Emesa (A. D. 380), wrote 
learned medical treatises which are still extant. What 
Clement of Alexandria said of his Master was true 
of many of His servants in primitive times: ‘‘ He 

ras the complete Physician of human nature, curing 
both soul and body.” 

It would exceed the limits of this paper to attempt 
to trace the influences which gradually led to the 
divorcement of the practice of medicine from evan- 
gelistic work. The facts already stated seem, how- 
ever, to show conclusively that in the purest and 
most aggressive age of the Church the kind of work 
Wwe are now discussing was enjoined and everywhere 
practiced; that Medical Missions are of Christ’s found- 
ing and authorizing, and are also Apostolic and Prim- 
itive. 

There has never been a time when benevolence 
has not been as characteristic of Christian com- 
munities as distinguished from those not Chris- 
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tian. But never since the first days of the Church 
have men and women combined in such numbers in 
the name and for the love of Christ, to relieve the 
unfortunate and the suffering, as during the present 
century. The Hospital represents preéminently the 
spirit of the Christianity of to-day, as have done, in 
other ages, the monastery and the school of dialec- 
tics. 

Not all hospitals are, however, even when admin- 
istered, as is generally the case, by Christian men 
and communities, Medical Missions. Such only are 
properly so called as are used as evangelizing agen- 
cies. We have already alluded to work of this kind 
now being done in our diocesan and domestic mission 
field. It has, however, been in connection with for- 
eign missions that it has thus far been principally 
employed, and of such employment the remainder of 
this article will treat. 

The recent revival of Medical Missions seems to 
have been first suggested by observation of the effect 
upon heathen communities of occasional medical 
work done among them by Europeans. For exam- 
ple, in gratitude for the curing of his daughter by a 
surgeon of the East India Company, who was sum- 
moned to Delhi for that purpose in 1636, Shah Jehan, 
the Great Mogul, granted the privilege of free trade 
with his subjects to the English. This was the vir- 
tual beginning of British power in the great Empire 
of India. 

Early in the seventeenth century a Jesuit mission- 
ary at Peking cured the Emperor Kang-Shi of a fever 
by administering Peruvian bark. In return for this 
service the emperor built churches for the Romanists 
and protected them throughout the whole country. 
To the present day their bishops in some of the prov- 
inces of China wear upon their caps the buttons in- 
dicative of a high rank conferred upon their prede- 
cessors by Kang-Shi, and claim the privileges and 
immunities belonging to such position. 

The first in modern times to undertake Medical 
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Mission work proper were Dr. Dalton and Dr. Dodge, 
who, the former in 1826, and the latter in 1834, were 
sent to Palestine, the former as agent of the Church 
of England ‘‘Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews,” the latter of ‘‘The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.” They 
both died in Jerusalem after very brief terms of ser- 
vice, but not until they had presented to the world, 
in the very place where the great Physician and Ex- 
emplar lived and died, a most literal fulfilment of 
His command to heal the sick and proclaim the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God. 

In 1835, Dr. Peter Parker was appointed by the 

‘* American Board” Medical Missionary to Canton, 
China, where his success was so great and rapid as 
to attract very wide-spread attention. In a country, 
whose name has for ages been a synonym for pre- 
judice and intolerance of innovations, and at a time 
when the anti-foreign feeling was at its height, his 
hospital in Canton sprang at once into enormous 
popularity. The street on which it fronted was often 
crowded for long distances with patients on foot, on 
stretchers, and in sedan-chairs. Ona few occasions 
one thousand patients were in attendance at one time. 
Respectable women sometimes sat all night in the 
street that they might be sure to be in time to get a 
ticket for admission next morning. 
)-Dr. Parker’s work was continued for twenty years, 
in the course of which he received abundant evi- 
dence of the esteem in which it was held both by the 
natives and the European colony. The Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, then a recent graduate in medicine, 
visited Canton during that period, and for several 
months gave assistance in the hospital. Bishop 
Stevens speaks enthusiastically of his experience,and 
quotes with approval the remark of a great English 
merchant of that day, that ‘‘Dr. Parker has done 
more by his hospital to open China to foreign trade 
than all the embassies of Lord Amherst.” 

In 1838, Drs. Lockhart and Hobson, of the ‘“‘ London 
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Missionary Society ” began Medical Missions in Shang- 
hai and vicinity, whose success was hardly less bril- 
liant than that of Dr. Parker. Dr. Hobson has the 
distinction of having been the first to translate the 
series of scientific treatises upon medicine and sur- 
gery into the Chinese tongue. These have had a 
large circulation, and have been reprinted by the 
Chinese themselves, and read by large numbers of 
native physicians and literati. 

Many physicians in England and America were 
quick to see and embrace the opportunities for use- 
fulness revealed to them by the experience of the 
pioneers just named, and the Order of Medical Mis- 
sionaries now numbers hundreds of members work- 
ing in all parts of the world. The names of some of 
them, as Elmslie, in Cashmere; Livingstone, in 
Africa; Kerr, in China, and Strachan, in Rangoon, 
are widely known; but, for the most part, their labors, 
like those of other missionaries, have been quietly 
pursued, and even such of their results as are capa- 
ble of being recorded are known only to readers of 
the missionary periodicals. To some of these results 
we shall refer under another heading. Just here we 
must be content to sketch briefly the part taken by 
our own branch of the Church in Medical Missions. 

This, until recently, has been somewhat slight and 
paroxysmal. Our first missionary to Africa, the Rev. 
Thomas 8. Savage, M. D., was sent out in 1836, six 
months in advance of other missionaries, with the 
object of employing his medical knowledge in the 
selection of suitable sites for the stations and houses, 
and in supervision of all sanitary arrangements. 

Dr. Savage wasa corresponding member of several 
scientific societies, and a botanist of considerable at- 
tainments. He paid much attention to the health of 
the missionaries, but has left few records of his 
work among the natives. 

Dr. G. A. Perkins, appointed in 1839, did some 
medical work in connection with our African mission. 

In 1874, two young men, one Liberian and one 
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native, were brought from our schools in Africa to 
this country for education in medicine. By the lib- 
erality of the members of Christ Church, Detroit, 
Michigan, they were maintained in that city, where 
they pursued their studies under the skilful direc- 
tion of Prof. H. W. Lyster. They graduated credit- 
ably from the medical department of the University 
of Michigan, and in 1877 went back to Africa as 
medical missionaries, but both died within three 
years after their return. 

In 1860, Dr. Ernest Schmid was appointed Medical 
Missionary to Nagasaki, Japan, and labored there 
with great acceptance for three years. At the end of 
that time failure of health compelled his withdrawal. 

In 1873, Dr. Henry Laning, formerly on the med- 
ical staff of the United States army, began the med- 
ical mission which he still carries on at Osaka, one 
of the principal cities of Japan. <A hospital is now 
being built there at a cost of over $8,000, the greater 
part of which amount was collected by the New York 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of 
Missions. Some testimony to the value and efficiency 
of Dr. Laning’s work will be quoted under the head of 
** Advantages and Results.” 

In 1868 a hospital, named S. Luke’s, was es- 
tablished in connection with our mission in Shang- 
hai, China, and has ever since been a valued aux- 
iliary to our work in that city. Until lately the 
medical attendance has been by English and Amer- 
ican surgeons, practicing in the foreign settlement 
of Shanghai, who have given gratuitously, though 
often at considerable personal sacrifice, their skill- 
ful services, and have treated a very large num- 
ber of patients. A medical mission always needs, 
however, a medical missionary, and this the Shang- 
hai station has had since 1880 in the person of Dr. 
Henry W. Boone, late Physician to the City and 
County Hospital of San Francisco, and a son of the 
first Bishop of China. At S. Luke’s he last year treated 
two hundred and twenty-seven in-patients and over 
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seventeen thousand dispensary cases. He also directs 
a dispensary work at S. John’s College, six miles 
distant, and at several country stations. The most 
promising feature of Dr. Boone’s work is, however, 
the Medical School, which it is hoped will speedily 
develop into a well furnished college. A few mem- 
bers of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, 
have lately given $6,000 for the erection of a building 
for ‘‘S. John’s College Medical School, in China, for 
the education of native physicians and surgeons, and 
the training of native nurses.” Ali that can be said 
in favor of Medical Missions in China applies in full 
force to the training of a native medical faculty, and 
American Churchmen should be proud that our mis- 
sion has the priority in this great enterprise. 

In 1874 the present writer, then a physician in pri- 
vate practice, was appointed Medical Missionary to 
Wuchang, our principal mid-China station, situated 
on the Yang-tze river, six hundred miles from Shang- 
hai. He remained there nearly five years, in the 
course of which he established a hospital for men 
and another for women and children, and treated an 
aggregate number of over forty thousand patients. 
In 1879 he was, for providential reasons, compelled 
to sever his connection with the mission, and was 
succeeded in 1881 by Dr. W. A. Deas, the then resi- 
dent physician at the City Hospital of Richmond, 
Virginia. Last year, under Dr. Deas’ direction, a 
new building was erected for ‘‘The Elizabeth Bunn 
Memorial Hospital for Women and Children,” there- 
tofore carried on in a rented Chinese house. Funds 
for this building were collected by several branches 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and yearly payments for 
the support of beds in the institution have been guar- 
anteed by many parishes and individuals in this 
country. A female physician has lately been ap- 
pointed to the charge of this hospital, and a trained 
nurse has been sent out to assist in it and to visit 
among Chinese women. There is every reason to 
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expect a great future for this as for all departments 
of our work at Wuchang. 


METHODS. 


The methods of work, of course, vary under differ- 
ent circumstances, but an outline of the plan pursued 
at any one place will probably show the essential fea- 
tures of all. I shall be excused, therefore, if I illus- 
trate the subject out of my own experience at 
Wuchang. Several clergymen were in charge of the 
missionary station in that city when the medical 
work was begun in 1874, and it was in the chapel on 
the Fu-kai, one of the busiest streets of the city, 
where they went daily to preach, that the hospital 
work was initiated. As soonas possible a dispensary 
was built in the rear of this chapel and rude accom- 
modations for a few in-patients improvised. Before 
this was done, however, many patients had been pre- 
scribed for and several operations performed in the 
chapel itself, which thus became what Dr. Muhlen- 
berg called S. Luke’s in New York, ‘“‘a hospital 
church” rather than a Church hospital, and this idea 
we carried into our little hospital, built shortly after- 
wards on the mission compound. In the out-door 
department, every morning after the patients were 
assembled, there was a service of prayer and praise, 
and as my students and all the attendants were 
Christians and joined in it, as did often some of 
the patients, the responses were hearty and im- 
pressive. Then, after the singing of a hymn, a brief 
address was made, at first by one of the clergy, later 
by myself or my senior student. The address was 
the simplest possible statement of the principles of 
the doctrine of Christ, teaching Him as the Saviour 
both of men’s souls and bodies, and ourselves His 
ministers, after His example, in His name, and by 
His power, trying todo them good. The better op- 
portunities afforded in the case of in-patients were 
employed to convey more systematic and individual 
instruction and exhortation. Such efforts were in- 
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variably received with respect, and not infrequently 
elicited expressions of gratitude. 
Patients unable to come to the hospital were at- 
tended at their homes, as were persons of rank, who 
sent their sedan-chairs with attendants to convey the 


physician. 


ADVANTAGES AND RESULTS. 


We propose to consider these with reference 

1st. To the natives generally of the several coun- 
tries where we have Missions. 

2nd. To the cause of Christianity and civilization. 

First. Advantages to the natives generally. 

Under this head we shall treat only of what is done 
for them in the prevention and treatment of disease. 
While no statistics are here offered of the amount of 
good done in this direction, it is certain that it is al- 
most incalculably great, and that Medical Missions 
are at the present time among the chief means for 
allaying human suffering. No heathen people has 
any considerable knowledge of the means for pre- 
venting or curing disease. In China, for example, 
although there are physicians, there is no medical sci- 
ence, nor a medical faculty to collate and transmit 
the results of even empirical practice. Consequently, 
many substances are used which are totally inert, as 
ginseng, the most valued by them of all drugs; and 
many disgusting preparations, as of centipedes, 
snakes’ skins and tigers liver and blood, which are 
supposed to convey the strength and energy of the 
living animal. They give hardly any treatment to 
women, and the mortality in child-birth is very large. 
They practice no surgery, do not set fractures, reduce 
dislocations or puncture abscesses. Superstitious prac- 
tices are often combined with, or take the place of, 
the doctor’s medicines. 

It requires no argument to show the beneficence of 
scientific medical practice among such a people. 

Secondly. Advantages to the cause of Christianity 
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and civilization. We will consider these under several 
heads. 

(a) The conservation of the health of missionaries 
and their families. 

Missionaries in heathen lands often pursue their 
vocation at great peril to life and health. As com- 
paratively few persons are found willing to undergo 
such risks, it is of the last importance that the risks 
be made as slight as possible, and that the energies of 
those who do offer themselves should be economized 
to the utmost. These ends are gained by having a 
medical man at each station, and with every large 
itinerant expedition. He can advise as to the selec- 
tion of sites for houses and schools, and in regard to 
all sanitary measures, and give the attention to the 
health of his colleagues for which his knowledge both 
of their constitutions and environment will specially 
qualify him. 

(b) The conservation of the health of our native 
clergymen, catechists, and teachers, pupils in our 
schools, and all the converts to Christianity. 

Most of what was said under the last heading ap- 
plies, also, here. Every one of these persons is a 
centre of Christian influence, and the extent of that 
influence will, of course, be largely dependent upon 
the prolongation of his life and the preservation of 
his health. For our pupils we are, moreover, under 
special obligations to do the best that is possible in 
every way. We have assumed for the time being 
the relationship of guardians to them, and have re- 
moved them from the protection of their parents. If 
many of them die, or become broken down in health 
while with us, we are held accountable, and the result 
may be disastrous; as happened at Tien-Tsin, China, 
in 1870, when a large mortality in a Roman Catholic 
orphanage led the ignorant populace, under the in- 
citement of a few demagogues, to massacre the 
French colony. 

There is still another reason for guarding with 
great care the health of heathen converts, especially 
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those who are converted from a condition of barbar- 
ism. With them the embracing of Christianity has 
always, so far as I know, been followed by the 
adoption of certain customs supposed, though per- 
haps not with sufficient reason, to be necessary ac- 
companiments of civilization, such as the wearing of 
much more clothing, and living more in-doors than 
before. Rapid changes of this kind are very danger- 
ous to life and health, as shown in the experience of 
the Sandwich Islanders. Within a single generation 
they passed from a condition of savagery to that of 
subjects of a kingdom founded on the best European 
models. The mortality during the transition stage 
was, however, terrible, the native population decreas- 
ing from one hundred and forty-two thousand to fifty 
thousand; and though the change in the manner of 
life of the people was by no means the only cause of 
this mortality it was among the chief causes. The 
present King of the Sandwich Islands, Kalakaua, in 
a private letter to a friend in New York used the fol- 
lowing language: 


The one great object of the instructors of our pupils was to save 
their souls from perdition; they left the human clay to rot. The 
error, if you may call it so, seems to put a blot upon the whole good 
that has been done by the Missionaries. They have done good in 
certain things no one can deny; but they have left undone those things 
which they ought to have done. 


One precept of the medical profession, ‘‘Do no 
harm,” might well be adopted by all Christian Mis- 
sionaries, and we cannot be sure of avoiding the 
repetition of such an experience as that just referred 
to, when dealing with, for example, the natives of 
Africa, unless we have physicians on our missionary 
staff in that country. 

(c) The removal of prejudice on the part of the na- 
tives against ourselves and our work. 

This prejudice is often the greatest and an almost 
insurmountable obstacle to even getting a hearing 
for the Gospel in heathen countries. The natives, 
influenced either by ignorance of the character of 
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foreigners, or, as is equally likely, by dearly acquired 
knowledge of some bad phases of it, either despise, 
or fear, or detest us. No agency can well be im- 
agined better calculated to remove opposition from 
these causes than the Medical Mission. It gives the 
people a good which they can and do heartily appre- 
ciate; assuring them that we, at least, mean well by 
them; making them ashamed to class us with enemies, 
when we have already proved ourselves their bene- 
factors, or to refuse to give us a fair hearing when 
we tell them that we have still greater blessings 
than the healing of their bodily ailments to offer 
them. From many testimonials that Medical Missions 
are thus efficient in overcoming prejudice, we quote 
two only. Bishop Burdon (English), of Hong Kong, 
says: 

We are to the Chinese simply ‘‘ foreign devils.” Perhaps by some 
of our acts, notably the forcing, mm the first instance, of our opium 
traffic upon them, and so fastening a monster evil upon the country 
which seems sometimes hopelessly irremediable, we have almost de- 
served the epithet. But whether this be so or not, the hostile feeling 
often manifested by the Chinese against us is a fact, and this must be 
softened or removed before our teaching can be expected to be listened 
to. Their pride is another source of their prejudice. They believe China 
to be the centre of civilization, and will not acknowledge that foreign 
barbarians can have anything to teach them. Medical Missions let in 
new light on this ignorance and hatred and pride, and prepare the 
way for the best Light of all. Medical Missionaries, truly qualified 
in their profession and as evangelists, are the proper pioneers of the 
Church in such a land. 


The Rev. Mr. Sayres, of Wuchang, wrote last year 
that in conversation with a Chinese of the literary 
class, the latter told him that when foreigners first 
came there there was great enmity against them, but 
that all that was now changed. He attributed the 
change largely to the influence of the Hospital, and 
Mr. Sayres believes that he was correct in so doing. 

(d) The bringing of missionaries into contact with 
all classes. , 

In many countries Christian ministers and teach- 
ers have few or no means of gaining access to 
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the higher classes of the people. Medical mission- 
aries are, on the contrary, often consulted and in- 
vited to the houses of even the highest members of 
the nobility. Li Hung Chang, the great Chinese 
Viceroy, General, and Minister of Foreign Affairs, is 
one of the patrons of the London Mission Hospital at 
Tien-Tsin, and his wife was recently attended in a 
severe illness by two medical missionaries. 

(e) The collection of large congregations of pa- 
tients, who, while waiting to be seen by the phy- 
sicians at the Mission Hospitals, can be instructed 
in Christianity. 

Dr. Boone writes: 


All the native clergymen say that the daily services held in the 
large waiting-room of the Hospital are attended by a larger number of 
persons than are to be found at any of the chapels, and that these 
persons are of all ranks—from the mandarin and the very rich man to 
the poorest of the poor. Men, women and children go there day 
after day, and some for weeks. There they have the Gospel preached 
to them at a time when pain, sorrow and illness render their minds 
peculiarly open to religious impressions, and they are feeling grateful 
to that religion which offers them relief for both mind and body, 
‘* without money and without price.” 


(f) The conversion of patients. 

We have thus far considered Medical Missions as 
clearing the way for, and auxiliary to, other kinds of 
missionary work. When thus employed, as is gener- 
ally the case, their influence in bringing men to a 
saving knowledge of Christ is supplemented by the 
instruction and exhortations of teachers and preach- 
ers, and its extent is, therefore, difficult to determine. 
In very many cases, however, this way of preaching 
the Gospel is known to have been directly influential 
in bringing men to Christ. Of this most important 
fact we adduce a few examples. Our own Bishop 
Williams, of Japan, wrote in 1880: 


The influence of Dr. Laning’s work in building up the Church 
is beginning to manifest itself. One-half of those baptized this year 
were led into the Church through their connection with him. 
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The Rev. J. McKim, of our mission at Osaka, 
writes: 
1 consider the work of Dr. Laning the most important we have. 


Through it the greater number of our communicants has been added 
to the Church. 


Dr. Gauld writes from Swatow: 


Lately four young men were baptized in the hospital. 


The editor of the Gospel in China, speaks of Dr. 
Gauld’s work as 


A work as interesting in its medical aspects as it has proved to be 
fruitful in its bearing on the salvation of individual souls, and on the 
general advancement of Christ’s kingdom in the region occupied by 
the Mission. 


Dr. Thompson writes from Neyoor, Travancore: 


Four or five families from Payankuli, who came ill with jungle 
fever, were admitted into the hospital as in-door patients. In about a 
fortnight they all recovered and at once renounced heathen worship, 
and are now regular attendants in the congregation at Payankuli. 


Dr. Thompson speaks of a patient who became a 
Christian, ‘‘and was, by the blessing of God, the 
means of bringing twenty-five of his relations to 
Christ.” Again he writes of the baptism of Sinoo, 
who, ‘‘is now always speaking about Christ to others. 
Many have been lead by him to forsake heathenism.” 

Dr. Chamberlain was out with a traveling dispen- 
sary. He writes: 


We had been out five weeks, when, at the close of our earnest 
pleading for our Master one morning, in a village of Mala cultivators 
and weavers, the headman stepped out, saying, ‘“‘ Put my name down 
as a Christian,” and nine other heads of families joined in the request. 


CONCLUSION. 


If the preceding sketch has given a fair statement 
of the authority for and the advantages of Medical 
Missions, it is certainly safe to predict for them a 
much wider employment in the future than at 
present. In our own Foreign Mission fields there is 
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even now urgent need for several more medical men, 
of whom at least one should be sent to Shanghai to 
codperate with Dr. Boone in his extensive work, 
particularly in the department of medical education; 
one to Tokio, the See city of Bishop Williams; and 
another to each of our two principal stations in 
Africa. Each of these may be, as it is the privilege 
of every true medical missionary to be, not only a 
physician but an Evangelist—preaching, as did our 
Saviour and His first disciples, the Gospel of healing 
for the body, and by it illustrating and commending 
the Gospel of salvation for the soul. 
ALBERT CARRIER BUNN. 




















EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


NY estimate of the influence made by theWestern 
mind on the Chinese nation must give special 
consideration to the mental status of this people. We 
are not dealing with a barbarous race which has only 
rudimentary ideas, and is, like a tabula rasa, to be 
written upon according to the will of the instructor. 
The oldest nation in the world, their ideas on the lead- 
ing subjects affecting their lives are rooted in an an- 
tiquity which iscontemporary with the early monarch- 
ies of Egypt and Assyria. Hence, Occidental civiliza- 
tion and religious thought find in China a country 
already filled with its own varied life in these depart- 
ments of mental activity. But there is a further aspect 
in which China may be regarded as differing from 
countries possessing about the same degree of culture. 
In Japan we have an instance of a nation with an equal 
amount of civilization to that of China, yet during 
the past few years we have watched with surprise 
the avidity with which that whole nation has been 
casting aside native habits and has been adopting 
foreign ideas. The fact that anything was Western, 
has been enough to insure its welcome, even if it had 
no great inherent value. In China the reverse is true. 
This contrast is, of course, due to many reasons, 
among which is the vast difference between the size 
and population of the two countries, for in either of 
these two respects, Japan might easily be only a 
Chinese province. Then we must also bear in mind 
that the literature of Japan is based upon that of 
China, the Wen Li, or book language of the latter 
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country, forming the highest literary standard of the 
Japanese. All that enters into the life of the Chinese 
is thus seen to be more indigenous to the soil than is 
the case in the ‘‘ Land of the Rising Sun,” and we 
can understand why they should be more loath to 
yield to the pressure of foreign influence. 

The relation of China to the Western mind is thus 
seen to be afar more complex question than is the 
case with barbarous countries, or even with countries 
upon whom their national traditions sit as lightly as 
upon the Japanese. Therefore, if we are to appre- 
ciate the present attitude of the Chinese towards 
Western culture, and the shape it is likely to assume 
in the future, we must give some attention to their 
native system of education, their subjects of study, 
and the inducements which that system holds out to 
them. 

The literature of China is very wide in its range 
and varied in its scope; comprehending the classics, 
works on history, books of poetry and belles-lettres, 
novels and treatises on religion; and dealing with the 
various other subjects which have come under their 
notice. Among this varied collection the Wu King, 
Five Classics, and Sz’ Shu, Four Books, hold the fore- 
most place. Upon these books, year after year, the 
candidates for literary degrees are examined; and 
they are regarded as the sum of all that is best in 
Chinese literature and morals. Their contents in- 
clude diverse subjects, such as philosophy, history, 
biography, poetry and morals. The first of the Five 
Classics is the Yih King, the Book of Changes, an 
abstruse philosophical treatise, which also deals with 
the subject of the first cause. Next stands the Shu 
King, a historical work, compiled chiefly from exist- 
ing records by Confucius. The Shi King, or Book of 
Odes, was also edited by Confucius, and is composed 
of four parts, National Airs, Lesser and Greater 
Eulogies, and Songs of Praises. The Li King, or 
Book of Rites, is the most important of Five King. 
It has had more influence upon the life and customs 
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of the Chinese than any of the others, and in its pre- 
cepts applies to the inward nature as well as the out- 
ward acts. The Board of Rites in Pekin exists for 
the purpose of carrying into effect its regulations. 

These four works existed before the era of Con- 
fucius. He edited them, and transmitted them to 
posterity. 

But the Fifth Classic he himself wrote. It is a 
historical record covering a few hundred years be- 
fore his own time, and is called the Chun Tsiu, or 
Spring and Autumn Annals, because ‘their com- 
mendations are life-giving like Spring and the cen- 
sures life-withering like Autumn.” 

The Chinese value the Four Books equally with the 
Five King. They are much simpler, and hence far 
more easily understood by the general mind. Their 
titles are the Ta Hioh, Great Learuing; the Chung 
Yung, Doctrine of the Mean; Lun Yu, Confucian 
Sayings, and Mung Tsz, the Works of Mucius. The 
Ta Hioh opens with a paragraph attributed to Con- 
fucius, in which he discusses the relation of good 
government to personal self-control in the individual. 
This is then followed by comments drawn from vari- 
ous sources. The Chung Yung illustrates in the char- 
acter of the Kiun-tsz, or Princely Man, the value of 
avoiding extremes. The Kiun-tsz is supposed to be 
perfect in all matters of propriety. The Lun Yu is 
the most interesting of the Four Books, since it con- 
tains a miscellaneous collection of the sayings and 
doings of Confucius, and in the writings of Mencius 
we have his political morality and instructions as well 
as a vivid picture of the character of his life. 

This is a summary of the contents of the nine 
works which probably have influenced a greater num- 
ber of lives than any other books. The exclusive 
value which the Chinese set upon them can scarcely 
be appreciated by one who has not mingled with the 
people in their own land. Chi Hwang-ti, the founder 
of the Tsin Dynasty (B. C. 249-246), wished that all 
records of times before his own accession to the 
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throne might perish, in order that he should be re- 
garded as the first monarch of China. He therefore 
ordered the burning of every book in the empire, and 
that special care should be taken to prevent any of 
the writings of Confucius and Mencius from escaping. 
Almost five hundred literati were also buried to death, 
in order that no scholar might survive to transmit to 
after ages the account of his barbarity. But even 
had he succeeded in carrying out his will, and every 
book in the empire had perished in the flames, there 
would still have remained numbers of persons who 
would have been able to write down from memory 
accurate copies of the Chinese Classics, and so to-day, 
were every volume of the Classics blotted out of ex- 
istence, thousands of scholars would be able to repro- 
duce them verbatim, literatim, et punctuatim. This 
fact will convey some idea of the position which the 
great literary staudard of China holds in the minds of 
the people. There is probably no country in the 
world in which any book has been studied so pains- 
takingly and universally by the reading classes as the 
Confucian Classics have been in China. 

But there is another reason beyond their mere rev- 
erence for these books which leads the Chinese to 
pay such exclusive attention to them. Official pro- 
motion in China is based upon a system of literary 
examinations, and these examinations are almost ex- 
clusively upon the Classics, and subjects of which 
they treat. This system was adopted by the Emperor 
Tai-tsung of the Tang Dynasty, who reigned in the 
first half of the seventh century. Consequently it 
has been in existence twelve centuries and a half. 

In the Chinese written language each word is rep- 
resented by a separate character. Kang-hi’s Im- 
perial Dictionary contains about forty thousand char- 
acters. In Dr. Williams’ Chinese-English Dictionary 
there are about twelve thousand. Very few, whether 
natives or foreigners, learn anything like this number. 
Dr. Schereschewsky, the present Bishop of Shanghai, 
is one of these few. A knowledge of about five thou- 
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sand will enable one to read the Classics; that is, there 
are about that number of different words in the 
Classics. Hence, the pupil’s preliminary step in his 
education is to learn the vast number of characters 
by which he can have access to the national litera- 
ture. After the plodding and mechanical study of 
years he is ready to compete with thousands of his 
fellow-countrymen for the literary degrees, without 
which it is not possible to hold office under the 
government. There are, properly speaking, three de- 
grees, although there is still a fourth examination 
for admission to the Han Lin or Imperial Academy. 
In China foreigners usually refer to these degrees by 
their native names. These are Siu Tsai, Beautiful 
Ability; Kii Jen, Advanced Men; Tsin Tsz, Entered 
Scholars. In order to give some idea of their relative 
rank and value, they are generally translated respect- 
ively, Bachelor, Master, Doctor; only it must be 
borne in mind that the distinction between Siu Tsai 
and Kii Jen is real, and not merely nominal, as it is 
ordinarily with Bachelor and Master of Arts in this 
country. 

Three examinations must be passed in order to 
graduate as Bachelor. The first of these is held in 
the chief town of the hien, or district, the smallest 
territorial division in China. Those who attend write 
each an essay, and the writers whose essays are ac- 
cepted are permitted to be present at the second ex- 
amination, which is held in the chief town of the fu, 
or department, under the superintendence of the lit- 
erary chancellor of the province. These two exami- 
nations are preliminary to that before the literary 
chancellor in the provincial capital, which is the final 
test, and at which the successful candidates become 
graduates of the first degree and have the title Sin 
Tsai conferred upon them. They have now entered 
the first grade of Chinese social life, in which there is 
no aristocracy, save that of learning. They are ex- 
empt from corporal punishment, and are regarded as 
the chief men in the village where they live. They 
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are, however, not yet eligible to enter the government 
service. For this it is still necessary to pass on to the 
second degree of Kii Jen. The examination for it are 
held simultaneously in the provincial capitals, before 
two Imperial Commissioners, every third year, on the 
ninth, twelfth and fifteenth days of the ninth moon, 
which fall about the middle of September. The can- 
didates are carefully searched before being admitted 
to the examination hall, in order that no helps of any 
kind may be carried in with them. On the first day 
four subjects for essays are given which are taken 
from the Four Books. On the second day four sub- 
jects, drawn from the Five Classics, are allotted. 
The essays on these must be written in a deeper 
style, so as to harmonize with the deeper Wen Li of 
the Five Classics. On the last day the candidates are 
obliged to discuss five questions relating to govern- 
ment. Hence, in these essays there is room for much 
wider scope than in those of the two preceding days. 
The Commissioners are allowed twenty-five days for 
tle examination of the essays, and then the names of 
the successful candidates are publicly called by a crier 
at midnight, some time about the tenth of the ninth 
moon. The number who triennially receive the de- 
gree of Kii Jen in the Empire is said to be about 
thirteen hundred. The examinations for the third 
degree of Tsin Tsz occur every thrée years, at Pekin. 
The methods on this occasion and the themes of the 
essays are much the same as the examination for Kii 
Jen. Only those Kii Jen who have not already 
entered upon official life are admitted to it, and the 
number receiving the degree of Tsin Tsz, or Doctor, 
each time is said to vary from one hundred and fifty 
to four hundred. Their names are inscribed on the 
list of those awaiting promotion to office, and as va- 
cancies occur they are filled up from the men whose 
rames are on this list. The examinations for the 
Han Lin is held triennially, in the Emperor’s palace, 
by high state dignitaries. In its character it does not 
differ from those preceding it. The successful aspir- 
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ants are inscribed as members of the Imperial Acad- 
emy. 

In this brief review of the literary standards and 
education of the Chinese, we have seen that the 
works which they value are native to China, so that 
they reasonably arouse in the people a national feel- 
ing of pride. Their origin is, toa great degree, dis- 
covered in a very remote antiquity, while the latest 
addition to them is as early as the era of Mencius, who 
flourished B. C. 350. Moreover, they are the sole reg- 
ular avenue to the highest grade of society and offi- 
cial rank, since candidates for literary degrees are 
examined upon subjects drawn from them. To the 
practical mind of the Chinese this is the strong influ- 
ence which operates in their studies. The poorest 
man may hold out before himself the hope of becom- 
ing the highest mandarin in the empire. In this 
respect, China is quite as democratic as the United 
States. This extremely practical bent of the Chinese 
cannot be too strongly dwelt upon. Probably, there 
never was a people who, in their every-day life, more 
earnestly and more shrewdly considered what advan- 
tage everything in life might be turned to. Probably, 
no nation, nor the individuals composing it, ever ex- 
isted who more carefully scrutinized every innova- 
tion, whatever its character, with the inquiry cuz 
bono. The Chinese are thorough utilitarians. This 
is a principle which lies at the foundation of their 
whole social life, and although many of their cus- 
toms and habits are superstitious and absurd, the 
reason why the Chinese practice them is, neverthe- 
less, because they hope to derive some material ad- 
vantage from them. Toa people thus inspired by so 
utilitarian a spirit, the national mode of securing 
office offers every inducement to become an educated 
man and obtain a literary degree. This is the condi- 
tion in which we find Chinese education to be apart 
from any foreign influence. We must now consider 
what effect contact with foreign nations and foreign 
intellectual forces has had, and is still likely to have 
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upon the government and people. Before dwelling 
specifically upon its influence upon the particular 
matter of education, we must notice for a moment 
the general relation of the Chinese nation to foreign- 
ers, and how foreign influence has, as a whole, been 
received by them, and we shall then be prepared 
better to understand how they have regarded and are 
still likely to be affected by Western education and 
science. The well-known fact of Chinese exclusive- 
ness has become almost a proverb. Intercourse with 
foreigners was forced upon them in the beginning, 
and were it possible, they would probably now shut 
it all out from the middle kingdom. Hence, it may 
easily be inferred that they would have as little as 
possible to do with foreign customs and ways. To 
what extent, then, if at all, have the latter prevailed, 
or are they likely to prevail in China? The reply 
must be, to the extent of their utility to the Chinese. 
This is illustrated in many ways, both as regards the 
government and the people. We may first cite the 
example furnished by the reorganization of the 
Chinese army. Defeated many times by Western na- 
tions, they learned at last the futility of attempting 
to engage in warfare according to their old native 
methods, and foreign tactics were adopted. 

The ‘*China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Com- 
pany ” supplies another instance in point. Not being 
able to avert foreign trade, and seeing it all in the 
hands of foreigners, this company was organized 
with the aid of a heavy Government subsidy—the 
mandarins being interested in the scheme—for the 
purpose of turning the trade as far as possible into 
Chinese hands. The fleet of Russell & Co. was 
bought by them, and now steamers sailing under the 
Chinese flag are plying up and down the coast, while 
only one insignificant little steamer, the Ping An, is 
the sole remnant of the American coast and river 
steamers which once sailed in Chinese waters. It 
was rumored that the “‘China Merchants’ Steam 
Navigation Company ” would also open a line to San 
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Francisco. The same is true with regard to trade in 
the open ports. When in the East, one constantly 
hears the fact lamented that the Chinese are slowly 
but surely driving out the foreigners, and that the 
latter are gradually becoming their brokers. Finding 
out how much profit is to be derived from trade and 
learning its pecuniary utility, they have engaged 
largely in it, while their manner of life is so much 
simpler and their rate of living so incomparably 
cheaper than anything to which a foreigner can 
attain, that they have an immense advantage over 
him. Then, again, the prospect of such a crisis as a 
war with Russia revealed to the Chinese several 
points in which it would have been of great use to 
them to have been supplied with Western appliances. 
For example, the telegraph reached only to Shanghai, 
not even extending to Peking, the capital, nor to 
Nanking and Wuchang, the most important cities 
of the interior. Then the troops in the interior had 
to be transported by a very circuitous water route 
from the inner provinces toa point near Newchwang, 
where the Chinese forces were concentrated; whereas 
a railroad running North from some central point 
would have accomplished their transit far more con- 
veniently and quickly. The threatenings of war were 
scarcely averted when rumors began to reach us at 
Shanghai of a proposed telegraph to connect Peking, 
if not with Shanghai, at least with the seaboard at 
Tientsin, and that probably a railroad would be built 
from Nanking running North to the capital. Advices 
from China report the carrying out of the telegraph 
scheme, and we may rest assured that the railroad 
will be built in time. Thus the Chinese are being 
aroused to the utility and value of railroads and tele- 
graphs. Again, in its unavoidable intercourse with 
foreign powers, the government found itself in need 
of men trained for that purpose. The desire to supply 
this deficiency led to the establishment of the Tung- 
wen College, or Imperial College for Western Lan- 
guages and Sciences; and to the sending of the 
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Chinese Commission to this country, which, however, 
the government has just recalled. Another interest- 
ing fact occurred not much more than three years 
ago. The wife of Li Hung Chang, the Viceroy of 
Chihli, was dangerously il], and her case was given 
up by the native doctors. Two missionary physi- 
cians, one of them a lady at Tientsin, were sent for 
as a last resort, and under their treatment Lady Li 
recovered. The Viceroy and other Chinese became 
very practically aware of the superiority of foreign 
medical science over the native practice, and as a 
result they have built a hospital for Chinese in Tien- 
tsin, and placed it under the control of the London 
Mission. 

The same principle of adopting what is foreign 
according to its necessity and utility, which has 
characterized the government and mandarins, applies 
also to the people. There are many ways in which 
socially the latter are as well off as they are and in 
which a change would scarcely be desirable. They 
are an oriental peeple, in their physical as well as 
mental constitution, differing from Western peoples. 
There are, therefore, some departments in which 
Western civilization would not be expedient for 
them. Their costume is better adapted to them and 
more becoming to them than the European dress 
could be. In the arrangement and regulation of 
their homes they are better off than they would be 
by change. There would be no advantage gained by 
altering much of their social customs and etiquette. 
Indeed, it would be impossible to do this, for the 
population is so enormous that, with few exceptions, 
they must live in a very frugal way. Still there are 
some ways in which they can better their present 
condition. There are many small improvements 
which they can introduce into their domestic 
economy, such as using foreign lamps, clocks, and 
other household utensils. Yet it is only as they test 
the practical benefit of these things that they adopt 
them. 
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Holding in view this utilitarian characteristic of 
the Chinese, there is another principle which we 
must notice before considering foreign education in 
China, and that is the parental nature of the govern- 
ment. The Emperor is called the Fu Mu of the peo- 
ple; that is the parent, literally translated father— 
mother. This idea of the nourishing care exercised 
by the superior over the inferior extends through all 
grades of society. And again the converse is true. 
The younger and inferior are bound to show defer- 
ence and respect to those above them. Hence, in 
any important matter, the people would naturally 
wait for the government to act first, and then would 
follow its lead. Yet they would not be likely to fall in 
with anything which the government adopted, except 
in so far as it would be practically beneficial to them. 
Therefore, in the matter of foreign education, we 
might naturally expect that its utility and the atti- 
tude of the government towards it would be the two 
considerations which would weigh in the Chinese 
mind. It remains for us to examine into the efforts 
which have been made to introduce foreign education 
into the middle kingdom. 

These efforts naturally fall under four heads, viz.: 
What has been attempted by the Romanists, by the 
government, by Protestant Missions, and by the pub- 
lication of books. 

The commencement of Romish Missions in China 
properly begins with the arrival of Matteo Ricci in 
the country in 1581; for, although John de Monte 
Corvino was sent out about three hundred years 
earlier, his labors seem to have been chiefly among 
the Mongols, and the mission founded by him only 
lasted temporarily. Ricci was a man of real genius, 
and had much versatility of talent. His character 
has been shown in very differing lights by members 
of his own communion, and taking these varying 
representations in connection with his course of con- 
duct, one is led to the conclusion that, while possessed 
of great earnestness and perseverance, his course was 
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marked by flexibility of conscience and want of moral 
discernment. By slow degrees he rose in favor with 
the mandarins, and was finally permitted to go to 
Peking, where he enjoyed the high favor and consid- 
eration of the Emperor. He was joined by many 
missionaries, who belonged, as did he himself, to the 
Jesuit order. They were indefatigable in their la- 
bors, both in making converts and translating. It is 
said that, by the year 1636, as many as three hun- 
dred and forty books had been translated. Most of 
these were on natural science and mathematics. Ricci 
died in 1608, after having been instrumental in mak- 
ing a large number of converts, who were found 
among the high as well as the low classes. Among 
his successors, the two who obtained far the most in- 
fluence were Schaal and Verbiest. The former pointed 
out to the Emperor the inaccuracies of the Chinese 
calendar and the incapacity of those in charge of it. 
This resulted in his being made president of the as- 
tronomical board, and he was treated with much dis- 
tinction. In the meantime, the Ming dynasty was 
overthrown, and was succeeded by the present Tsing 
dynasty. Under the first Emperor, Schunchi, the 
Romanists were still favorably regarded, but after 
the accession of the great Kanghi, many dissensions 
sprung up among them, which, added to their political 
schemes, brought them into great disfavor with the 
government. Even Schaal, who had been the young 
Kanghi’s tutor, was deprived of his post, and he died 
soon after. When the Emperor had grown old enough 
to assume control over the government, the Roman- 
ists once more enjoyed the favor of the court. Ver- 
biest was given the position of astronomer formerly 
occupied by Schaal. But this prosperity was only 
temporary. The government gradually became sus- 
picious and distrustful of them, and at length, in 
1724, Yunching issued an edict requiring all the mis- 
sionaries to leave the country. Only those Roman- 
ists whom he employed at Peking for scientific pur- 
poses were permitted toremain. From this time until 
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the opening of China, a comparatively few years ago, 
the history of Romish Missions there is one of secrecy 
and stealth. Only by the most cautious concealment 
of foreign priests were they able to obtain the neces- 
sary help and direction from abroad, while all influ- 
ence with the court, and all direct influence with non- 
Christian Chinese, ceased during this interval. At 
the present time earnest efforts to gather in converts 
are made by Romanists. Numerous schools have 
been established by them, among others a large es- 
tablishment near Shanghai. But it is only their own 
converts who come within the influence of their ed- 
ucational schemes. The education, too, which is dis- 
pensed by them is of a rather questionable character, 
judging from historical statements which the writer 
knows have emanated from them, as well as from 
the fact that the scientific works translated by Ricci, 
Verbiest and Schaal are altogether out of date. 

This brief survey of Romish Missions shows that 
they have in no way influenced the education of the 
Chinese. The government was glad to make use of 
the scientific attainments of a few leading men, two 
and three hundred years ago, but they failed to effect 
a permanent foothold. Among the people, only their 
own converts have profited by any scientific training 
which they have to offer; and although these con- 
verts are said to number half a million, what are 
these among the teeming millions of the population 
of China? Moreover, considering the fact that they 
are suspected and distrusted by the Chinese, it is not 
likely that in the future Western science and educa- 
tion will sustain any advancement among the Chinese 
by reason of their efforts. 

The Tungwen College at Peking was the result of 
the need felt by the government for foreign officials 
in its intercourse with foreign nations. The students 
who pass through a certain prescribed course are sure 
to receive some post under the government, and the 
writer has understood that during the time of their 
study they are in the receipt of a salary which is 
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more than sufficient to cover their personal expenses. 
There are certain studies which are optional with 
them, over and above the prescribed course which 
all must follow; but, curiously enough, great difficulty 
is experienced in persuading any of the students to 
take up a study outside of those which are required, 
or to spend a longer period in study than the time 
which is exacted of them. All this illustrates 
what has before been said of the utilitarian ten- 
dency of the Chinese mind. The students will study 
so much and so long as is necessary to secure the 
coveted position in the government service. Beyond 
that point they do not wish to go. The government 
has also established other schools in different cities, 
among which there is one at the arsenal near Shang- 
hai. The students who attend them receive a salary 
of taels 7 (about $8.50) per month, with the prospect 
of employment when their studies are completed. 
There is consequently no lack of students, for such 
arrangements are just suited to the practical bent of 
the Chinese. 

Until within the last few years no educational 
establishment upon a large scale had been attempted 
by any of the Protestant Missionary bodies. Although 
it may have been often thought of, it remained for 
the Bishop of Shanghai, of the American Episcopal 
Mission, to attempt to carry it into effect. Bishop 
Schereschewsky, while in this country six years ago, 
insisted very earnestly upon the necessity of his Mis- 
sion establishing a college in China, in which education 
might be carried on to a higher degree among native 
converts, and which might also afford to the heathen 
natives the opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of 
Western science. Only by untiring perseverance was 
he able to gain a sufficient pecuniary support in this 
country to set on foot the undertaking upon his re- 
turn to China three years ago. Here there was val- 
uable material on which to begin in the advanced 
students of two excellent schools, which had long 
been under the control of the Mission; and these 
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constituted the basis of S. John’s College. A suit- 
able site was obtained four miles from Shanghai, and 
the necessary buildings erected. A course of study 
was laid out embracing the following subjects: Eng- 
lish language and literature, mental and moral phil- 
osophy, logic, international law, mathematics, natural 
science, chemistry, astronomy, history, geography, 
and Christian evidences. In connection with the col- 
lege there are also a medical and theological school. 
The requirements for admission are the ‘Four Books,” 
and the ability to write simple essays. Any one who 
could meet this demand would be considered a fair 
scholar in Chinese. The studies mentioned above 
include seme branches which would be pursued at 
home before entering college; but it must be borne in 
mind, that such a thing as a preparatory school does 
not exist in China. To meet this deficiency, the term 
of study is made to cover six years. In the beginning 
there were enough boys sufficiently advanced to con- 
stitute the first two of what would eventually be six 
yearly classes, while those who could not meet the 
requirements for admission were regarded as consti- 
tuting a preparatory department. It must also be 
borne in mind that those who enter the college still 
continue the study of the Chinese Classics in addition 
to the foreign branches already mentioned. The col- 
lege answered its end admirably, so far as carrying 
on the education of converts was concerned, so much 
so, in fact, that the Methodists of Foochow and the 
Presbyterians of Shantung Province propose to estab- 
lish similar institutions. But to the offer to the 
heathen natives of a foreign education, but little re- 
sponse has yet been made. There were, indeed, a 
number of applications, but when it was learned that 
' English was not exclusively studied, these~were with- 
drawn. In all the foreign ports, and wherever the 
natives came in contact with the foreigners, they 
must possess some knowledge of English, and it en- 
ables them to fill many business positions for which 
they would otherwise be incompetent. Such a 
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knowledge as some have amounts to no more than 
the doggerel ‘‘ pidgin,” or business English, a bar- 
barous dialect, composed chiefly of English words 
put together after a fashion, according to Chinese 
syntax. The pecuniary advantages of an acquaint- 
ance with English are so fully understood by the 
Chinese, that a school in Shanghai, established for 
teaching English alone, is unable to admit all who 
apply. When it was found that candidates for ad- 
mission to S. John’s College were unwilling to pur- 
sue any foreign study except English, it was deter- 
mined to open a department in which only English 
should be taught. The result was, that all vacancies 
in the college were soon filled, and further applications 
were, with much regret, necessarily refused. This 
experience wonderfully illustrates Chinese utilitari- 
anism. A genuine effort was made to extend to the 
natives the study of Western science; but they could 
not see its utility. When, however, the opportunity 
of learning English was offered, they were eager to 
embrace it, for of that they could make pecuniary 
use. 

The translation and publication of books forms a 
most important department in the work of spreading 
‘Western science in China. As was before said, those 
prepared by the early Romanists are too much out of 
date to be useful now. But many valuable works 
are being put into Chinese by missionaries engaged 
in education, and also at the translating department 
at the Kiangnan Arsenal near Shanghai, while what 
is called the ‘‘School and Text-Book Series” is now 
being prepared. Some of the books of this series 
have already been issued, and works on medicine and 
almost all scientific subjects are included in it. These 
books are now of value for their use in the Govern- 
ment and Mission Schools, but not among the people 
at large. The time will come, however, when the 
Chinese mind will be aroused to an appreciation of 
the utility of foreign science, and they will then be 
of incalculable value. Like all efforts which are 
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made to introduce Western knowledge into China, 
this one has the future in view as much as the 
present. 

The review which we have made of the national 
system of education, and the inducements which it 
holds out to the utilitarian Chinese mind, taken in 
connection with the native’s lack of appreciation of 
the value of Western science, sufficiently accounts 
for their disinclination to avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities to make an acquaintance with it. There are, 
indeed, individuals who are imbued with the idea of 
its value; but it is only ‘n so far as the government 
has found it necessary to adopt some few foreign 
innovations in education that the people have fol- 
lowed. And, indeed, it is doubtful how far the 
masses have taken in these innovations, for they do 
not in any way affect the regular course of educa- 
tion, and so long as that remains as it is, the force 
and energy of the bulk of the people will naturally 
make that their event. What is to be hoped and an- 
ticipated is, that the government will gradually be- 
come aroused to the necessity of including in its 
course of study for literary degrees, some useful 
branches of Western knowledge. In this way the 
attention of the masses being necessarily directed to 
the subject, its usefulness will slowly become appar- 
ent to them. It is much to be regretted that the 
Chinese Educational Mission should have been with- 
drawn from America, for although there is a tend- 
ency with Chinese educated abroad to become too 
much foreignized and denationalized to retain much 
sympathy for their home life and the mass of the 
people, yet being drawn from the higher classes, and 
educated under the government patronage, upon re- 
turning to China their views and opinions would 
have weight with the officials. There are, however, 
indications that the government will be brought to a 
full appreciation of the advantage of Western educa- 
tion. The establishment of the Tungwen College 
and other schools before alluded to was a step in ad- 
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vance. Another significant fact occurred three years 
ago. A distinguished American, in the employ of 
the government in the Tungwen College, when re- 
turning for a visit to this country, bore with him a 
commission to examine into European universities, 
and to report the result of his investigations upon his 
return to Peking. 

When an active interest in Western science shall 
begin to dawn upon the Chinese nation, the educa- 
tional institutions already established and books 
translated will be of the highest importance and 
value to the people at large, and no pains should be 
spared to make every effort in this direction as per- 
fect as possible. Meanwhile, it may be, it probably 
will be, only by slow degrees that a full awakening 
to Western light and the truth will come to China. 
But, like all achievements which are gradual in their 
processes, it will be all the more sure when it is ac- 
complished, and when what is brought to the Chinese 
by the West is combined with their own great worth, 
the result must be one of the greatest and mightiest 
nations of the future. 


DANIEL M. BATEs. 
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A Church History, to the Council of Chalcedon, 
A. D. 451. 4 Vols. By Chr. Wordsworth, D. D., 
Bishop of Lincoln. New York: James Pott. 

The concluding volumes of this noble history are 
worthy of its opening. The impression of the whole 
is perfectly free from that which too often meets us 
in other works of the same kind; where the author 
has freshly crammed for his task, and where the ab- 
sence of organic continuity tells the tale from begin- 
ning to end; or where the gradual growth in the 
author himself makes the end of the work very dif- 
ferent in tone from the beginning of it. With Bishop 
Wordsworth we have “‘ wine on the lees well refined :” 
—we have the full familiarity with the subject for a 
lifetime, strengthened, cleared, enriched, with con- 
stantly added streams of knowledge from various 
sources, and the perfect mastery of beginning, middle 
and end, even before a line of the work itself is writ- 
ten. The full dogmatic system of the Church, as ex- 
pressed in the definitions of the first four undisputed 
General Councils, forms the bony skeleton of the 
whole, on which the flesh and blood of the history is 
builded up, with a completeness that leaves nothing 
to be desired—as far as it goes. But here is the only 
fault we have to find. Why stop with the Council of 
Chalcedon? The definitions of the Fifth and Sixth 
General Councils are also ‘‘ undisputed.” The entire 
discussion in the first Lambeth conference turned 
upon this point—whether ‘“‘the first four” should 
alone be recognized, or whether those other ‘‘ undis- 
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puted” councils should be included also: and by 
settling on the latter phrase, the entire Anglican 
Communion—no part of which has since objected to 
it—has taken this position before all Christendom, 
and is bound to maintain it. We earnestly hope, 
therefore, that the learned and admirable Bishop of 
Lincoln may yet be able to continue his work at least 
through the Szxth General Council. 

But while asking for this, as the highest compli- 
ment we can pay to the part already accomplished, 
we may as well go further, and beg that the story 
may be extended through the terrible and much mis- 
understood iconoclastic controversy, closing with the 
Second Council of Nice, the last, whose decisions were 
accepted both by Rome and Constantinople. They 
were, indeed, rejected by the whole Teutonic part of 
Christendom: but that entire controversy needs to be 
handled afresh by one sufficiently learned and large- 
minded to rise above the traditional misrepresenta- 
tions and mistakes which have thus far permitted no 
Anglican historian to reach the real truth. That con- 
troversy was rather between the political systems and 
diverse civilizations of Imperialism on the one hand, 
and the fresh independence of Teutonism on the 
other. The iconoclastic Emperors were the most 
hard-hearted and unprincipled Erastians that the 
Church has yet seen. When the true meaning of 
that whole troublous time comes to be understood, 
the Second Council of Nice will no longer be the in- 
superable obstacle to our union with the East, which 
now—to so many minds—it appears to be: but the 
change in the views of so many of our people would 
be so great, that we should rather see the work under- 
taken by such a Master as the Bishop of Lincoln, than 
have it left to some “‘ prentice hand.” If the Bishop 
of Lincoln must resign his See—the mere threatening 
of which has caused so great fear and sorrow—it 
would be some compensation if the leisure there- 
by gained should complete this admirable Church 
History. 
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English Philosophers, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. 
By Thomas Fowler, M. A., LL. D. New York: 
Putnam’s Sons. 

The first chapters of the two divisions of this book 
constitute its main value. The lives and characters 
of the philosophers have been less known, by literary 
men, than their speculations. Their contributions to 
the ethical investigation of the period in which they 
lived, and their influence in shaping and determining 
its character, are familiar to all students of philoso- 
phy. To this age their discussions appear profitless 
and of little significance, except as comprising part of 
the history of speculation. The new methods and 
views have so entirely supplanted the theories of the 
17th and 18th centuries, that all the interest remain- 
ing centres in the biographical sketches of those who 
directed the thought of those times in such lines of 
examination. 

In speaking thus, we do not wish to depreciate, in 
any measure, the value or influence of their labors. 
They, notwithstanding the defect of their theory of 
morals, contributed largely to the literature and cul- 
ture of their times. Again, their earnest and schol- 
arly efforts were the conditions and preparatives for 
what has been reached by fuller and more minute in- 
vestigation in successive periods until now. It is 
well to know the varying phases and grounds of dis- 
cussion, and as Shaftesbury and Hutcheson have 
always been regarded as the representatives of the 
‘*benevolence theory” in ethics, the book may serve 
as acompendious statement of that theory with its 
supports, while giving some data as to their labors in 
other fields of literary work. 

Thus, in addition to the biographical sketches of 
each, and a statement of their ethical theory, chap- 
ters are given devoted to ‘‘ Works and Style,” ‘‘ The- 
ories of Religion,” ‘‘ Beauty and Art,” ‘‘ Reception 
and Influence of Shaftesbury’s Writings,” and also 
** Mental Philosophy,” ‘‘ Logic and sthetics,” ‘‘ Re- 
ception and Influence of Hutcheson’s Writings.” 
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The author has succeeded in gathering material for 
a very full and satisfactory biography of each, and 
has skillfully presented their personalities in life and 
character. 

The literary public is under obligation to him for 
supplying this long felt need. 

Again, by his comments in presenting their ethical 
views and arguments, he has exposed their defects, 
and contrasted them with the received speculations 
and results of the present. 

The book is so compactly constructed, and is so 
clear in thought and style as to afford both pleasant 
and profitable reading. 

Mary Lamb (Famous Women Series). By Anne 
Gilchrist. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

George Sand and George Eliot were notable women, 
for reasons other than their genius or literary accom- 
plishments. Both had disregarded, in sentiment and 
conduct, accepted moral and social tenets, and while 
their greatness did not grow out of that fact, yet 
their fame has been thereby measurably increased. 
Emily Bronté’s life alone, combining so much of a 
novel tragic and weird character, had she not written 
the one work that gave her literary reputatation, 
would have afforded materials for a thrilling bio- 
graphy. 

In the ‘Famous Women Series,” Mrs. Gilchrist 
has therefore had an entirely different task from her 
predecessors. She had a character to portray consti- 
tuted of essentially other elements and whose envi- 
ronments were from first to last such as not to invite 
but to repel the glare of publicity. Again, the life of 
her subject was so intertwined with that of her 
brother Charles that it is difficult to make a sepa- 
rate study of it, and still more difficult to give a pre- 
cise delineation of her individuality. 

Notwithstanding these inherent difficulties she has 
given a most interesting and satisfactory sketch 
through the agency of wise editorship. While one 
is not furnished with any new information concern- 
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ing the tender and devoted lives of brother and sister, 
yet extracts from their letters and writings are so ar- 
ranged and presented as to yield a most winning and 
pathetic presentment of the latter. The structure of 
the book has all the qualities of a captivating story 
in which unselfish devotion and loyalty, combined 
with heroic patience and melting tenderness, are illus- 
trated and immortalized. 

The book gives many interesting paragraphs on the 
relation existing between the Lambs and their literary 
friends. Coleridge, Southey and De Quincey enter- 
tained and expressed feelings of a more humane and 
appreciative character towards Charles than those 
left on record by the savage and petulant Carlyle. 
The dyspeptic rhapsodist, however, has thereby sug- 
gested a lasting contrast between himself, at odds 
with everybody and everything, and the poverty- 
stricken, burdened and delicate yet cheerful self- 
sacrificing and genial author of Elia. 

The Evidential Value of the Holy Euchar ist. Being 
the Boyle Lectures for 1879, 1880, delivered in the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall, by the Rev. George Fred- 
erick Maclear, D. D. London and New York: McMil- 
lan & Co. 

The appearance of another volume from the pen of 
the learned and devout Dr. Maclear will be welcomed 
by every Churchman who is a lover of'sound theolog- 
icallore. His class books and manuals have attained 
a large circulation, so that his name is well known, 
even to the young. But this work is the ablest of all 
his productions, and, while it treats of the great 
central act of Christian worship, it presents the Holy 
Eucharist in what will doubtless seem to many in a 
new light. 

The aim and scope of the book is to show, that, 
apart from its other benefits and blessings, this great 
Sacrament of the Gospel is of the highest possible 
value as a proof of the truth of the Christian Religion; 
a most important link in the well-developed chain of 
Christian Evidences. The lectures have been thrown 
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together in the form of a theological tract, divided 
into three parts, each part containing several chap- 
ters. This is, of course, more convenient for the 
reader, as lectures would be better suited to the 
hearer. 

The author begins by calling attention to the uni- 
versal offering of sacrifices at the time of the Advent 
of Christ, both in the Jewish and Pagan religions. 
And yet soon these bloody sacrifices were all done 
away by thesudden uprising of a new religion, whose 
altars smoked with no sacrificial victims. How can 
this be accounted for? Could this have been achieved 
had the new religion no sacrifice to offer instead of 
these types? In the second chapter we are shown 
that these bloody sacrifices were due to a deep convic- 
tion in the human heart of the real nature of its sin 
against God. Buddhism, which has no true convic- 
tion of the nature of sin, is unsacrificial in its charac- 
ter. ‘‘It is plainthat something must have occurred 
between the year that witnessed the elevation of 
Augustus to the Supreme Pontificate and that which 
saw the letter transmitted by Pliny to the Emperor 
Trajan.” 

And what was that event? Was the new religion 
devoid of sacrifice? ‘*‘ Are such expressions, a ‘ vic- 
tim,’ and ‘offerings,’ ‘oblation’ and ‘atonement’ 
unknown?” There was a singular rite established by it 
at its very beginning, which ‘‘exists at this day 
among all the enlightened nations.” 

“In A. D. 96 we find it called a Mpocogepa, or 
‘Oblation; in A. D. 107, it is styled a ‘Kixaporia, 
or ‘ Thank-offering;’ a still later writer, A. D. 150, 
calls it a Ovoia, or a ‘Sacrifice; another, about the 
same date, calls it Avéuvne<, a ‘Commemoration,’ 
or ‘Memorial;’ while a later appellation, about A. D. 
249, is dcya, or a * Paschal Feast.’ ” 

Nor has the fierce white light of the Protestant Re- 
formation beating upon it destroyed significance, or . 
degraded it from its high position. The foot-note 
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(p. 47) from Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ, II., pp. 71, 
72, is worthy of careful meditation: 

When the Reformation came it might be supposed that this feast 
would be no longer regarded as the centre round which religious and 
philosophical meditations naturally revolved. Unquestionably there 
was a change in this respect; it was the effort of the Reformation to 
detach itself from this centre, but it is equally true that in spite of this 
effort, the reformers were compelled to make their views respecting 
this feast the characteristic and distinguishing feature of their systems. 
Because they could not agree respecting its character and validity, all 
the terrors of a common enemy, all the sympathies which attracted 
them to each other, were insufficient to bind them together. 

But we cannot make a thorough and careful review 
of this valuable book, chapter by chapter. The con- 
clusion of the author is that the establishment and 
continued practice of this Eurharistic Rite is of the 
highest value as evidence of the truths set forth in 
the Gospel. 

As the memorial of a death, and nothing more, it is absolutely 
meaningless. Asa commemoration of death conquered by life, as a 
means of participating in the benefits of a sacrifice offered by a risen 
Lord, at once God and Man, it is fraught with a momentous signifi- 
cance, and reconciles the phenomena of the past with those of the 
present (pp. 313, 314). 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Henry 
Drummond, F. R. S. E.; F. G.S. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

The argument of this fresh and remarable book is 
that ‘‘ many of the laws of the spiritual world, hith- 
erto regarded as occupying an entirely separate prov- 
ince, are simply the laws of the natural world” and 
can be identified in the spiritual sphere. In other 
words, it is to prove that the supernatural order is in 
conformity to the principles of the natural order and 
that the reign of law transforms the whole spirit- 
ual world as it has already transformed the natural 
world. Mr. Drummond aims to make a contribu- 
tion to a truly scientific theology. He thinks that 
the old method of theology is inadequate to the pres- 
ent development of scientific thought. ‘‘ Theology 
is searching on every hand for another echo of the 
voice of which Revelation is also the echo, that out 
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of the mouths of two witnesses its trxths should be 
established.” The new witness is science, and its 
work, as Mr. Drummond well says, is to corroborate 
theology and then purify it. The scientific method 
must be employed partly to put away ‘‘the mon- 
strous overgrowths which conceal the real lines of 
truth,” partly to bring theology into accord with 
new truths which has come to our knowledge 
through the researches of scientific men. This is the 
direction of Mr. Drummond’s thought. His volume 
is less systematic than could be desired, and is not an 
exhaustive discussion of the subject, but the method 
employed is an original excursion into a first field of 
inquiry that has only been open since the recent sci- 
entific investigations began, and could in no way sug- 
gest the working of natural law in the spiritual 
world until natural law itself had been sufficiently 
understood and formulated. The Introduction is the 
most substantial part of the work and contains the 
argument of the whole volume. Everything in the 
discussion depends upon the definition of terms. Mr. 
Drummond is careful to maintain the position, ‘‘ not 
that the spiritual laws are analogous to the natural 
laws, but that they are the same laws. It is nota 
question of analogy but of identity. The natural 
laws are not the shadows or images of the spiritual 
in the same sense as autumn is emblematical of de- 
cay on the falling leaf of death. The natural laws, 
as the law of continuity might well warn us, do not 
stop with the visible and then give place to a new set 
of laws bearing a strong resemblance to them. The 
laws of the invisible are the same laws, projections 
of the natural not supernatural.” This does not 
mean that the whole domain of the spiritual world is 
covered by natural law. What is meant is illus- 
trated by the law of continuity. This is the princi- 
ple *‘that if nature be a harmony, man in all his 
relations—physical, mental, moral, and _spiritual— 
falls to be included within its circle.” As the nat- 
ural laws are continuous through the universe of mat- 
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ter and of space, so will they be continuous through 
the universe of spirit. The whole of existence is not 
conceivable without this continuity. It is inferred 
from the nature of law in general, and from the 
scope of the principle of continuity in particular, that 
the laws of the natural life must be those of the spir- 
itual life. This does not exclude the possibility of 
there being new laws in addition within the spiritual 
sphere, nor does it promise that the natural laws will 
be the conspicuous laws of the spiritual world, but 
it means that these natural laws when they reach 
the dignity of spiritual laws are found to be dealing 
at one end with matter and at the other end with 
spirit. The true greatness of law is in its vision of 
the unseen. Law is not great because the phenome- 
nal world is great, but because these vanishing lines 
are the avenues into the eternal order. This isa 
brief outline of the course of thought which Mr. 
Drummond pursues. The body of the work is occu- 
pied with the development of this thought and the 
tracing of these laws from their scientific statement 
as laws of nature up into the spiritual world where 
they become the principles of an expansive life. We 
have no space for taking a critical position toward 
the volume; that would require many pages; but we 
have no hesitation in saying that this is the most 
important religious work of its kind that has been 
published in England since the appearance of Prof. 
Seeley’s ‘“‘ Natural Religion” a year ago. It is sug- 
gestive of a more profound order of religious teach- 
ing than we have been accustomed to in connection 
with scientific truth, and is destined to help on impor- 
tant changes in religious thought. 

The Hibbert Lectures, 1883. The Reformation of 
the Siateenth Century in its Relation to Modern 
Thought and Knowledge. By Charles Beard, B. A. 
London: Williams & Margate. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Beard, in these pages, has not attempted ‘‘to 
write, even within the smallest compass, a history of 
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the Reformation, but only to show the relation in 
which its results stand to modern knowledge and 
modern thought.” His book is valuable because he 
looks at the Reformation from the rationalistic point 
of view and in this light of the spread of its leading 
principles throughout Europe, but it is chiefly valu- 
able for what he contributes to the analysis of modern 
religious thought in the chapters devoted to ‘‘ The 
Growth of the Critical Spirit” and ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of Philosophical Method and Scientific Investi- 
gation.” Even in these chapters the originality is 
more in the point of view than in the subject matter. 
Mr. Beard is an English Unitarian whose sympathies 
may be estimated by the following passage in 
which he contrasts the God of the universe with the 
Christ suffering upon the Cross: ‘ Did, then, God, 
and such a God as the all of things proves He must 
be, die for us? I say it with the deepest respect for 
the religious feelings of others, but I cannot but think 
that the whole system of the Atonement, of which 
Anselm is the author, shrivels into inanity amid the 
light, the space, the silence of the stellar worlds.” But 
the statement of the way in which the critical in- 
quiries, suggested and sanctioned by the Reformation, 
have affected the religious thought of our time is in 
the main accurate and just and has never been better 
made. Such a wide survey of the work began by 
Luther, on the side of intellectual and spiritual pro- 
gress, is not to be found elsewhere among English 
writers. Mr. Beard has been for many years a student 
of religious thought and history, and has presented 
the whole course of thoughts from the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth century, in the fresh and clear light 
that has been thrown upon it by recent studies. His 
chapter on ‘‘ The Reformation in England” is sub- 
stantially correct, but is mainly a new statement of 
an old story. Taking Mr. Beard’s point of view or 
his religious training into account, these lectures, 
though lumbering in style, are fresh and strong on 
the side of liberal thought, and present the broader 
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developments of the principles of the Reformation 
in sharp contrast with the old movement and in rela- 
tion to a quieter but more general Reformation which 
is now taking place. 

The Priest and the Man, or Abelard and Heloise. 
An Historical Romance. By William Wilberforce 
Newton. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 

Mr. Newton is not the first or only writer to choose 
the romantic careers of Abelard and Heloise for the 
purposes of fiction, but it may be doubted whether 
any previous author has made a more careful study 
of the period, or given a more picturesque treatment 
to its details. The pages are crowded with the 
characteristic features of the most brilliant part of the 
middle ages, and one obtains from the story not only 
a panoramic view of the period, but considerable in- 
sight into the underlying motives of the chief actors 
upon the stage of that day. Mr. Newton has madea 
really vivid book, and has essentially kept his paint- 
ing true to the spirit of the age, in which Abelard 
and Heloise lived. It is this feature which has given 
the romance its success. Limited by the necessity of 
keeping close to historical facts, having as it were the 
die of the story cast before hand, the author could 
only work as he was permitted, but, without a strong 
imagination which unables him to conceive of his 
characters from within and is the source of dramatic 
power, he has been able to reach results which others, 
working in the same field, have not arrived at. The 
book contains some slips in style and in the exact use 
of words, as when he speaks of “the enveloping 
cloudage of dust.” but this style, as a whole, is well 
adapted to the conversations, and there is a tone of 
speaking in these conversations which is in keeping 
with the historical environment of the characters. 
The theological questions are less brought forward 
than they might have been. Abelard was the Broad 
Churchman of his age, and Mr. Newton might 
have put more into his work in that priestly and 
ecclesiastical time than here appears, though, if put 
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forward to excess, it would have been a weight upon 
the story. The more carefully this book is read, the 
more credit will be awarded to Mr. Newton for its 
literary excellence. 

Sacred Scriptures of the World. Compiled, edited, 
and in part translated by the Rev. Martin K. Scher- 
merhorn. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This book is one of those ‘‘follies of the press,” which 
amaze the reader as he finds in them the imprint of 
a respectable publisher, and wonders by what kind of 
argument the compiler persuaded the printer to spoil 
good paper and waste ink in preserving foolishness. 
Such a work would, ageneration ago, have provoked 
from its reviewer many sarcastic allusions (now almost 
unintelligible) to ‘‘material for the butter man and 
the trunk-maker.” And yet it serves its purpose, 
perhaps, in showing with the most unconscious and 
therefore delicious irony, into what awful pitfalls of 
bigotry and dogmatism the objectors to “Christian 
bigotry and dogma” may fall. 

Briefly, the book is ‘‘the Bible according to Scher- 
merhorn.” Who is Schermerhorn? one naturally 
asks. A very respectable Unitarian, or Deistic min- 
ister; a good speaker, and, as we have reason to be- 
lieve from his present occupation, of most sanguine 
temperament, but utterly unknown to the literary 
world as possessed of any deep learning or critical ac- 
quaintance with Hebrew or Greek. We venture to say 
that not only is this true, but that any one reading the 
preface to this book would be either amused or amazed 
by the boldness and vagueness of the editor’s state- 
ments, even had that gentleman an international rep- 
utation for critical acumen and profound research. 
These statements and wild theories are characteristi- 
cally based upon the editor’s idea of his own qualifi- 
cations and the value of his own deep guesses. ‘‘As 
the present translator might be able to understand 
it,” is the motto on the dull blade with which he hacks 
and hews the Scriptures. 
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As we have wondered at any publisher being found 
to print Mr. Schermerhorn’s favorite passages in the 
Bible, it would be inconsistent in us to waste paper 
and ink in going very deeply into the demerits of the 
childish production which the Putnams have fool- 
ishly issued. The editor mutilatés the Bible at his 
own sweet will, apparently forgetting at times the 
theories which he has Jaid down in the preface. 
Those miracles he does not like he omits. Others 
which commend themselves to his taste he leaves un- 
touched. Possibly the most absurd feature of the 
book is the headings to the selections which contain 
some of the editor’s choice theories as to miracles and 
works of healing. Toshow the hopeless perplexity he 
is reduced to in his groping after explanations which 
do not involve the supernatural, we may quote his 
comment on the raising of the widow’s son at Nain, 
and of the daughter of Jairus. We are not jesting 
when we quote as follows: ‘Jesus rebukes the cus- 
tom of immediate burial among the Jews by resusci- 
tating persons supposed to be dead.” There could not 
be a stronger argument for the natural interpretation 
of Scripture than this absurd example of the extrem- 
ity to which ‘‘rationalistic” criticism is reduced. 

Another illustration of the editor’s delightful assur- 
ance will convey a still better idea of the value of 
the work and the modesty of the compiler. He does 
not agree with S. Paul’s opinions as expressed in his 
Epistles. But feeling obliged to insert these Epistles 
in his ‘‘Bible,” how can he reconcile the conflict be- 
tween the mistaken apostle and the infallible editor? 
Will it be believed as credible that he effects this by 
coolly saying, in effect, that Paul did not know what 
he meant, and that as he must have agreed with 
Schermerhorn, therefore Schermerhorn has a right to 
cut out S. Paul’s words and insert his own. We 
have, as a result, not the Epistles of Paul, but the 
Epistles which Schermerhorn thinks Paul would have 
written had he been a Unitarian and born in Boston. 
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A Review of the Baptismal Controversy. By J. 
B. Mozley, D. D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Dr. Mozley enjoys a posthumous reputation that 
largely exceeds his fame while living. Nearly all his 
writings have now been given to the world, and it is 
likely that even his*nerely occasional writings and his 
correspondence and adequate account of his methods 
of work will yet be given to the public. He wasa 
singularly powerful writer. Not equal to Cardinal 
Newman in a fascinating style, he was more than his 
match in the statement of the truth about a given 
subject, and came only a very little short of the high- 
est rank asa theologian in hisday. This volume is the 
last of his earlier writings to receive the honor of a 
reprint. It is a subject which is not now under dis- 
cussion, and it might seem hardly worth while to re- 
produce it ; but Dr. Mozley had rare power in review- 
ing a great controversy to state the positions held by 
both parties, and to adjudicate upon their respective 
merits. He had both the theological and the critical 
mind. During the last half century Archbishop Lau- 
rence, Bishop Mant, Mr. Biddolph, Mr. Faber, Bishop 
Bethell, Dr. Goode, Archdeacon Wilberforce and 
others had the best of a great discussion. In the de- 
bate both sides were right in the issue, that one was 
true to common sense and experience, while the other 
held to the natural meaning of the Scripture. Dr. 
Mozley, in summing up the results which were 
reached in the Gorham trial, confines himself to two 
positions. One is, that the doctrine of the regenera- 
tion of all infants in baptism is not an article of the 
faith ; the other is, that the formularies of our Church 
do not impose it. He put thesame construction upon 
the Church formularies that has been put upon them 
by the standard English divines, and, in his opinion, 
there was nothing in the Gorham judgment which 
involved any departure from Anglican principles, and 
the acceptance of it must not rank as a party badge 
or be exposed to the reproach of unsound Churchman- 
ship. The treatise is in two parts, the proof from 
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Scripture and the proof from the formularies, and is 
a thorough digest and discussion of the whole subject. 
It has passed into theological literature as the final 
word in the matter. 

Books and How to Use Them. By F. C. Van Dyke.’ 
New York: Fords, Howard and Heilbert. 

The author of this little book is deserving of con- 
gratulation. He has avoided one of the most easily 
besetting sins in the preparation of counsel for young 
students. The temptation is to displav scholarship 
by learned and diversified reference rather than by 
results in words of wisdom. The treatment is judi- 
cious. Evincing a thorough knowledge of psychical 
peculiarities, and suits the advice to the varying 
constitutional characteristics of those he is address- 
ing. 

It is a generalization from his own experience, as 
a thoughtful and versatile reader, and hence its value 
as a pratical vade mecum to be modified according 
to the suggestions made by each one traversing the 
wide and inviting field of literature. It is not and 
was not designed to be an elaborate discussion involv- 
ing mooted points of the value, absolute or relative, of 
certain kinds of books, or of the order in which the 
study of topics should be conducted, but a simple 
manual to be discreetly used for guidance. 

One observable feature is its freedom from author- 
itative dicta, and its catholicity in the matter of 
choice of distinctive lines of literature, art and 
science. While he does not ignore the difference of 
moral quality in books, neither does he indulge in 
sweeping condemnation on an assumed ground of 
taint. He can see some excellence in novels and 
some profit in the drama, and therefore leaves 
selection to the exercise of individual discrimination. 

We regard the book as wise and timely, and con- 
taining counsel that can be safely followed by young 
and old. 


























